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R. HAYES has been elected President of the United States, 
M ind Mr. Wheeler Vice-President. After the Oregon 
vote had been admitted by Congress, the Extreme Dembcrats, 
whose numbers varied from fifty-three to ninety-two, en- 
deavoured ‘‘to talk oyi the count,”—that is, to use the 
forms of the House so as to prevent a completion of the 
‘business by March 4th. A Bill would then have been passed 
authorising a fresh election. The ModerateyDemocrats, however, 
joined the Republicans in supporting the Speaker, who on every 
oocadion ruled against suggestions of delay, and at 4.20 on Friday 

» morning the count was finished, the Republican candidates were 
declated elected, and the Joint Session was broken up. Mr. 
Hayes will, therefore, be installed in the White House on March 
4th. The scenes in the House of Representatives during the two 
days preceding the final vote were of the most violent description, 
the Members almost proceeding to blows, but it is believed that 
the body of the people will feel relieved that the dispute has been 
settled in any way, and time allowed to prepare a new Electoral 
law. Even the Union could not survive frequent repetitions of 
such quarrels about the proper method of electing the head of the 
Executive. 


The week has been full of rumoufs of peace. On Tuesday, the 
Times, in a second edition, published a message from an ‘‘ Occa- 
sional. Correspondent ” at St. Petersburg, affirming that the Czar 
hadheld a Council, attended by General Ignatieff, at which it 
was decided to demobilise,the Army as soon as Servia and Monte- 
negro had made peace. This statement was supported by messages 
in the Daily Telegraph—forwarded by a writer in Paris who 
professes to be thoroughly informed, and has occasionally been 
tight—and by a certain caution observable in the way in 
which the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs denied the 
story in” the House of Commons. No confirmation of the 

_ Statement has, however, been received; its truth is formally 
denied from St. Petersburg through Reuter’s Agency, and the, 
Russian preparations haye not slackened. ‘The truth is 
Probably that the peace and war parties at St. Peters- 
burg are still contending, that the Emperor still hesitates, and 
that each party, as it thinks itself winning, circulates positive 
assurances, to sce how they will be received. A decision in favour 
of retreat is possible, but most unlikely, as it would involve an 
almost unendurable humiliation for the Russian nation, Court, 
and Emperor, whose personal word was pledged to secure 
guarantees from the Porte which the Pashas refuse to give. 


Peace has been concluded between Servia and Turkey. ‘The 
bases agreed to on both sides are the restoration of the status quo, 
the elevation of the Takish flag in Belgrade, a general amnesty, 
and the departure of #he Turkish troops within twelve days. 
P Hinoe Milan’s position will subsequently be confirmed by an 
Imperial firman. Ag soon as these bases had been arranged, 
the great Skuptechina, a body rarely called together, was 
Summoned, and the Prince, in a speech of an hour long, 

vered in secret session, explained the position of affairs, 





The Skuptechina accepted peace without debate, and was then, 


to its own great surprise, abruptly dismissed, the Government 
dreading impolitic interpellations. Montenegro, which has 
always been victorious, is not so easy to manage, as the Prince 
demands concessions, and a treaty, instead of a merely written 
agreement, as between suzerain and vassal. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the Turks will yield, and they have already, without 
being asked, extended the armistice for fourteen days, to allow, as 
they say, time for the Prince’s envoys to reach Constantinople. 





The only open sympathy which Lord Beaconsfield’s Recess 
speeches on the Turkish Question have elicited on the Liberal 
side of the House of Lords has been awakened apparently in 
the heart of Lord Stratheden and Campbell, who argued, on 
Monday, that we ought to go to war on behalf of Turkey, if 
needful ; and that Turkey ought not, as yet at all events, to 
be condemned even for refusing the terms pressed upon her by the 
Conference,—nay, that England was responsible for her refusal, 
if our representatives had failed to use all the arguments of a 
nature to make Turkey accept the terms offered. He justified 
the Turks, in short, and moved an address to the Crown, pray- 
ing that the 1856 treaties of guarantee, so far as they had. been 
revived in 1871, should be re-established in all their original force. 
Earl Grey did not support this motion, but made a speech 
taking up a great number of impracticable positions, inveigh- 
ing warmly against Kussia, and advocating the appointment of 
foreign Lieutenant-Governors in the Turkish provinces who 
should be recommended by the European Powers, and not dis- 
missed without notice to the Powers. Lord Grey, in short, will 
not hear of war against Turkey or for Turkey, nor will he hear 
of autonomy, nor will he tolerate Russian interference; but 
what he wants is so to darn up the holes in the Turkish administra- 
tive system that Turkey may last a little longer. There are two 
difficulties in that proposal—(1) that you cannot darn up the 
holes in a stocking if there is nothing worth mentioning of the 
fabric of the stocking left to darn; and (2) that you cannot darn 
a stocking which the owner insists on continuing to wear. 





Lord Derby saw that it was not needful to say very much in 
reply, and no one succeeds better than Lord Derby, when he so 
pleases, in economising superfluous declarations. And then the 
Duke of Argyll rose, to repudiate the suggestion of Earl Grey 
that he had exaggerated the misgovernment and the administrative 
horrors of the Ottoman Empire. The conduct of the Turkish Com- 
mission appointed to investigate the Bulgarian atrocities was alone a 
sufficient proof that the Turkish Government did not regret or 
disapprove those atrocities in the slightest degree; their whole 
object was to screen the miscreants who had been the 
perpetrators of those horrors, instead of to punish them. 
A proclamation had been issued in Bosnia to the effect 
that the Porte had dismissed the representatives of the 
Great Powers, for having dared to interfere between 
the Turkish Government and its subjects, and requiring 
that all the refugees from Turkish oppression should return 
to their homes under penalty of death if they refused to 
obey. The hopelessness of the suggestion of a year’s delay, 
said the Duke of Argyll, to see what reforms the Turkish 
Government would make, had been sufficiently demonstrated by — 
the Marquis of Salisbury. The Duke is the only English states- 
man who clearly sees at once how childish it is to expect to reform 
Turkey by a policy of limp remonstrances, and how immoral 
to make such childish expedients the excuse for renewing the 
lease under which the Turkish provinces are devastated and de- 
spoiled. The Duke means something, and says it ; Lord Stratheden 
and Campbell means something too, though what he means is 
almost as bad as his way of saying it; but Lord Derby means 
nothing. His policy is all pulp. “7 


Mr. Hibbert has won Oldham, and won it by a majority which 
shows a very great Liberal reaction in the borough. In 1869 Mr. 
Hibbert was at the head of the poll, but by so narrow a majority 
that he was only 24 in advance of Mr. Cobbett, the highest Con- 
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servative,—24, out of over 6,000 votes. In 1874 he was defeated, 
and 185 votes behind the highest Conservative, Mr. Spinks, i.e., 
defeated by 185 out of over 8,500 votes, the parties still running 
each other close, though not so close as before, and the Liberals 
being worse worsted than the Conservatives were in 1869. But 
this time Mr. Hibbert has defeated Mr. Lees by 711 votes out of 
over 9,500, the numbers being for Hibbert, 9,542; for Lees, 
8,831. For a place like Oldham, where the Conservatives have 
always been very strong, that vote implies a very marked Liberal 


reaction indeed. 


Where is the credulity with which our diplomatists accept 
Turkish denials of all facts which it is convenient to them 
to deny, to cease? Mr. Stillman, who has seen a great deal 
of the Turks, gives instances of this almost imbecile credulity in 
another column ; and Mr. MacColl, in writing to Thursday's Times 
concerning Acting Consul Freeman’s account of the impalement 
of a Bosnian, Rado Buyich, near Novi, and of the still worse hor- 
rors by which a pregnant woman was killed in the same neighbour- 
hood, makes this almost incredible credulity still more wonderful. 
Of course the Turkish Government deny absolutely that anything 
of the kind occurred, and say that Rado Buyich, the man said to have 
been impaled, was really called Rado Bayovich, and that he fell ‘‘in 
an encounter in the Balkan of Jorim.” Now, as Mr. MacColl 
points out, not only is this minute identification by the Turkish 
Government of the unhappy man impaled, with an insurgent of dif- 
ferent name, who died in quite another part of the empire, very sus- 
picious, but we have lately had a statement by the Servian corre- 
spondent of the Golos, Mr. Heinrich Renner, of the facts of this 
particular impalement. Speaking of returned refugees, he writes 
to the Daily News :—‘‘ Three of these poor refugees were cut to 
pieces in Novi, and the fourth one, a smith, Rado Buitch by 
name, was impaled on the railway-station, Doberlin, which is 
situated between Kostainitza and Novi; and the body of the man 
was left there, on the same spot, during two weeks, on the banks 
of the river Unna, right opposite to the village Kozibrod. I did 
see the poor sufferer.myself, and there were with me several 
Austrian officers of the Regiment Archduke Ernst.” In short, 
Acting Consul Freeman’s report is now confirmed in all particu- 
lars. The truth is, Turkish official denials are not worth the 
paper they are written on, for they are matter of course,—all the 
Bulgarian atrocities were officially declared by Turkey to be atro- 
cities committed by the Bulgarians against the Turks,—and now 
it appears that English official credulity is worth about.as much 
as Turkish official veracity. 


Perhaps nothing indicates more clearly the highly magnify- 
ing character of the medium through which all rumours 
of Russian intrige> in the East have been regarded in this 
country, even by official eyes, than Lord Derby’s statement, 
in the debate of Tuesday week, that ‘the Servian army 
was almost entirely composed of Russian volunteers.” Gene- 
ral Tchernaieff, writing to the Times of yesterday week, 
declares that he is in a position to prove that while the 
army of the Morava, under his command, numbered 28,000 
at the time of the battle of Djunis, not more than 2,452 of these 
were Russian voluuteers; while there were never in the whole 
theatre of war more than 3,000 Russian volunteers, officers and sol- 
diers all included. We believe that those who take any pains to 
verify the figures accurately, confirm General Tchernaieff’s 
estimate. But prejudice and fear resemble those mountain mists 
on which the rising sun is sometimes seen to project such gigantic 
shadows of human attitudes and gestures. 





A curious rumour is repeated in several telegrams that Edhem 
Pasha has asked the Austrian Government to explain the recent con- 
centration of its troops in Dalmatia. The demand is even said to 
have created ‘ profound emotion” at Pesth. The story appears 
exceedingly improbable, as the Porte can hardly wish to increase 
the number of its enemies; but it should not be forgotten that 
Midhat Pasha, in his speech to the Grand Council, reckoned 
Austria among the foes of Turkey, and that the Austrian Govern- 
ment is seriously annoyed at the concessions which the Prince of 
Montenegro is about to obtain. Count Andrassy may wish to 
increase the effect of his representations at Constantinople, and 
Edhem Pasha may think that audacity is once more Turkey’s 
true policy. There is even a rumour that he proposes to demand 
the demobilisation of the Russian Army, but it has not, unhappily, 
been confirmed. 


It is announced that Jung Bahadoor, the Regent of Nepaul, 
died suddenly while hunting in the Nepaulese Terai on the 25th 





























ult. The event will probably lead to anarchy in Nepaul, ashe 
had no claim to govern except his personal ascendancy and 
several competitors will dispute the succession to his auth ‘ 
as Mayor of the Palace. We expect a civil war in Nepaul, 
in which the British Government may be compelled to in 

of course on the side of the legal Maharajah, and with the view 
of making the Resident less of a non-entity than heretofore, We 
suspect the Foreign Office in Calcutta will hardly know whether 
to be glad or sorry at the Regent’s death. On the one hand, Sip 
Jung entertained a fixed idea that it was unsafe to quarrel with 
the British Government, and on the other, he was profoundly 
jealous of its authority, and very much inclined to intrigue with it, 
enemies. Nepaul, as the last ‘‘ independent” Hindoo State, has 4 
good deal of influence outside its own borders, especially among 
Mabrattas, and it has also an undefined and indefinable relation 
to China which may one day cause trouble. The elevation of g 
Pretender to the throne of Nepaul by Chinese help would bea 
most serious annoyance to the Indian Government, 


Sir George Campbell, who loses half the use of his ability by 
his want of the sense of humour, asked on Thursday wh 
the title of ‘‘ Empress” had been translated by the ‘“‘ German” 
word ‘ Kaiser,” and why a Persian form—‘‘-i-Hind ”—had been 
employed for the remainder of the title. Lord George Hamilton 
of course explained that Oriental scholars had agreed on the best 
word for ‘“‘ Empress,” but to his interlocutor’s great indignation, did 
not answer the second portion of the question. It is difficult not 
to suspect that the object of the Member for Kirkcaldy was sto 
put the Under-Secretary, whose knowledge of languages is not 
extensive, in a fix. ‘‘ Kaiser,” as used in Asia, is no more 
German word than an English one, but is simply ‘‘Czesar,” in: its 
second sense, and was borrowed by the Arabs, as the highest 
title they found in the countries they conquered. It was afte. 
wards adopted into Persian. Does Sir George fancy that Pringe 
Bismarck named the Kaiserbagh in Lucknow? 4s to the second” 
question, Persian is used in India, just as Latin is used in Europe, 
because all the educated once understood it. Sir George unight 
just as well ask why the inscription on a pound is notin 
English. Natives understand ‘“ Kaiser-i-Hind” just as well.as 
Englishmen understand “ Victoria Regina.” 


Sir Bartle Frere was on Thursday entertained at a dinner given 
by persons interested in South Africa, and the dinner was a- 
tended by. Lord Carnarvon, Lord Salisbury, Lord Kimberley, Mr. 
Goschen, and a host of Indian and Colonial notabilities. The 
object of the speakers was, of course, to praise the new Governer 
of the Cape, and it was done well, Lord Salisbury in particular 
making a graceful allusion to the loss he and India were sustaining 
by the new appointment, and both he and Lord Carnarvon mention- 
ing that Sir Bartle’s special fitness was his experience in dealing 
with native races, with whom, as the Colonial Secretary said, 
he “had a strong social sympathy.” The Dutch will notiike 
that, but it was true, and was, we presume, the real reason 
for the selection of a man who has not ‘always succeeded. 
The marked feature of the evening, however, was the entite 
approval accorded by both parties, and by both Englishmen 
and Colonists, to Lord Carnarvon’s policy of Federation. That 
seems to have passed on this side of the water out of ‘the 
region of debate. 


Mr. Cowen took the chair at a breakfast of the friends of 
“religious equality,” held at the Cannon-Street Hotel 
Tuesday, and spoke with justice of the Nonconformists as “if not 
the majority, at least the most trusted wing of the Liberal party, 
—like Cromwell’s Ironsides, who were never beaten.” But 
though almost every speaker assumed that Establishments a 
inconsistent with religious equality, the drift of opimion 
seemed to be rather against pressing on that phase of the 
principle at present, and in favour of turning the attention of 
Parliament to the religious inequalities involved in the 1m 
of Burial, in the number of Clerical Fellowships held at the Uni- 
versities, and in side-endowments like the ecclesiastical endow- 
ments in Ceylon. The speech of the morning was Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s, who suggested the latest Canadian solution of the burial 
law as the proper one for England. ‘The Dissenters should be 
allowed to bury in consecrated ground with their own rites, but 
the Bishop, if aggrieved, should follow the example of the Bishop 
of Montreal, and deconsecrate the ground in which Dissenters were 
thus buried, so that you would have a cemetery of consecrat 
ground, sprinkled over with islands of deconsecrated gt0 
where Dissenters had been laid. That is not a bad proposal, 
a stroke of humour, but considered seri ously,—which, of course, 
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was not intended,—it would make the “sentimental grievance” 


worse than ever. 

The Duke of Bedford, having got in Devonshire a Liberal Bishop 
Dr. Temple,—and as it seems, a Liberal incumbent in Tavistock, 
has found the true solution of the practical problem,—not, of 
course, of the legal problem, which only the Legislature can solve, 
of the Burial question. He has laid out a new cemetery 
for Tavistock with only one chapel, and in this chapel 
poth the Dissenters and the Churchmen are to have the 
Burial service they approve read by a minister of their 
own Church; and this cemetery he is: going to transfer to 
a Burial Board. We trust the Burial Board will not listen 
to proposals for building another chapel and for separating 
the ground into a consecrated and unconsecrated portion. The 
law must be speedily changed, and it is clearly better to anticipate 
achange which has already received the sanction of most reasonable 
people, than to put Tavistock to a useless expense, the need for 
which might soon disappear, and the only tendency of which would 
be to estrange from cach other those who ought to be cordial 


friends. PS aS 
The death is announced of the eldest male descendant of 
Confucius, the only hereditary noble in China, or rather, we 
should say, the only hereditary noble according to European 
ideas. The editor of the ‘‘Almanach de Gotha” ought to in- 
clude him in his lists, for Sianko was the lineal male heir of a 
descendant of Confucius ennobled by the founder of the Han 
dynasty, B.C. 202. His representative was, again, according to the 
Celestial Empire, raised to the highest rank in China short of 
the throne in A.D. 550; and the title, the Governorship of the 
district surrounding the tomb of the Sage, and an estate of 
165,000 acres are still enjoyed by the representative of the House, 
who, moreover, controls all the family, now numbering more 
than eleven thousand persons. He is entitled besides to royal 
honours, and receives them even from the highest officials. 
The case is curious, as the only one in which a 
great family has retained a grand position owing to a pedigree 
derived from a thinker, and not from a soldier, a statesman, or 
like the Plantagenets, from a brigand. ‘The descendants of 
Mahommed are still separate in the East, and still enjoy an 
exemption from capital punishment, but they are not nobles. 








Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, on Wednesday, carried the second 
réading of his Colonial Marriages Bill against the Government by 
a vote of 192 to 141. His object was the complete legali- 
sation of Colonial marriages with a deceased wife’s sister. 
Those’ marriages, when sanctioned by the local legislatures, 
ate completely legal now in the United Kingdom for every 
purpose except one, Children of such marriages, like children 
legitimised in Scotland by a marriage subsequent to their 
birth, cannot inherit land in England from an intestate relative. 
The restriction is, of course, absurd, but we confess we dislike 


Mr. Lowe and Mr. Fowler have continued this week their con- 
troversy about the Oxford pass examination, in letters published 
in Monday’s and Tuesday’s Times, and Mr. Fowler has again got 
very much the better of his opponent, who is very reckless in his 
charges against Oxford, without being very well up in the facts 
on which those charges, if true, should be based. In Monday’s 
Times, Mr. Lowe states that the large number of class-men as 
compared with the number of pass-men at Oxford, is due 
to the fact that it has been found easier to take a low 
class in one of the subordinate schools, than to take a 
pass in classics; or, as Mr. Lowe puts it, with a need- 
less, and we believe very unjust offensiveness of imputation, 
—‘ the reason why the number of class-men appears so large 
is that in the lowest depth the University has found a lower deep, 
and under the name of ‘ honours’ has discovered a method by which 
the present examination for the B.A, Degree, easy as it is, may 
be successfully eluded.” 


To this Mr. Fowler replies that he believes it to be true 
that here and there a case has occurred where men have 
deemed it easier to get a low class in a secondary school 
than a pass in classics,—though, of course, the University if 
it once knew its mistake, would rectify this at once, but that 
this cannot account for the very considerable number of 
men who take honours, seeing that out of the 311 class-men 
in 1875 only 67 were in the fourth class, leaving no less than 244 
who were in the first three classes. Now, no one who knows 
Oxford doubts that to take a degree in any of the three first 
classes is to do considerably better than to take a respectable 
pass, and is, in fact, really an evidence of steady and intelligent 
work, though not, perhaps, of surpassing industry. What really is 
regrettable is the number of men who evidently leave Oxford with- 
out a degree at all. Mr. Fowler admits that in 1875 there were 
but 394 who took a degree, whereas of the men leaving Oxford 
every year there must be considerably more than double that 
number. That is in its way, no doubt, additional testimony to 
the reality of a test which more tham half the students either 
fail—or do not even try—to pass. But that more than half the 
students should waste their time at the University is not a satis- 
| factory state of things. 


A trial before Lord Justice Bramwell, at Lewes, on Wednesday, 
suggests a new danger in the practice of taking lodgings. Some 
respectable ladies, —the Misses Gaisford,—who took lodgings not 
long ago at Brighton, and managed to offend their landlady, were 
accused by her of robbing her of silver spoons, and the spoons 
were found in their boxes. Buton the evidence of the policeinspector 
who found them there, tending to show clearly that the landlady 
knew where they were,—having put them there herself,—they 
were acquitted, and the woman and her accomplice convicted 
before Lord Justice Bramwell of conspiring to make a false charge 
of felony against the unfortunate ladies in question, and sentenced 





these thin-end-of-the-wedge Bills. If the prohibition of such 
marriages is bad, as we believe it to be, let the House of 
Commons remove it by a majority large enough to overcome the 
resistance of the Lords, not sanction in the Colonies marriages which 
in England they have not the nerve or the pertinacity to render 
legal. If the Bill, however, is to pass, one clause ought to be 
struck out. A retrospective Act conveying property to B which 
was once legally enjoyed by A is an Act of confiscation. Par- 
liament some day may give daughters the position of sons in 
tegard to intestate inheritances, but it would be most unjust to 
make that act of justice retrospective. 


to hard labour, the one for eighteen months, the other for nine 
months. If lodging-house keepers are going to take to vindictive 
conspiracies, lodgers will soon be at a premium ; for lodgers cannot 
but be very much at the mercy of their hosts. 


That curious instrument,—the telephone,—which conveys 
sounds to a distance, so that even the tone of a familiar voice 
can be recognised, and a tune heard, many many miles away, 
was tried with great success between Boston (Massachusetts) and 
Salem, a place eighteen miles from Boston, on the evening of Tues- 
day, February 13th. The tunes “Should auld acquaintance be 
forgot” and ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” played in Boston, were readily 





Mr. Anderson, by an apparently useless question, on Monday 
probably stopped a great crime. He asked Mr. Bourke if a 
petition to the British Government, signed by a great many in- 
habitants of Bulgaria, had been forwarded to the British Chargé | 
q'Affaires at Constantinople. Mr. Bourke replied that it had, | 
and when further asked if the names had also been sent, and | 
whether the petition was marked confidential, declined to reply | 
til he had had time to inquire. On the following 
day, however, he announced that the petition had not | 
been despatched, the Queen’s messenger not having started, | 


and that it would be sent without the names. Clearly, | 


it had never occurred to the Foreign Office that in sending | 
on such a petition in the regular way they were, in all 
probability, dooming unoffending persons who had trusted | 
England to death by torture, or at all events to all the persecu- 
tion which Pashas and Bashi-Bazouks can inflict short of death. 
A Christian who petitions a foreign Power is, in Turkish eyes, a 
rebel,—and a rebel is an insect to be stamped out. 


| 





recognised in Salem; and questions asked in Salem, such as ‘¢ Does 
it rain ?” were answered immediately and audibly from Boston. 
The same instrument has, we believe, been tried with the same 
success from a much greater distance, a distance of hundreds 
of miles, instead of a score. The invention is very curious and 
interesting, but writing as we do in complete ignorance as yet of 
the structure of the telephone, we must be allowed to express a 
hope that it is not an instrument which can easily be set at work 
without the consent of the victim. If we were liable, without 
our own concurrence, to be suddenly made a party to one or 
more of the silly conversations, or an auditor of one or more of 
the maddening tunes, which are always going on in what Carlyle 
calls ‘‘ this washed-out nineteenth century of ours,” we should 
soon be ready for a lunatic asylum. Fancy suddenly having your 
ears opened to all the silly babble of this muddle-headed and 


very chattering world ! 


Consols were on Friday 964 to 96}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a. 


THE RUMOURS OF PEACE. 


T would, of course, be absurd to predict the action on 
which a hypochondriac Ozar, who ascended the throne 
just after a defeat, who was startled and dismayed by the 
rise of German power, and who is weary with the weight of 
great affairs, and sad with the loneliness of his position, may 
ultimately decide, but we confess we feel little confidence in 
all these rumours of Russian retreat. If Turkey yields, or 
Europe forbids action, St. Petersburg may retire; but 
to fly before the defiance of the Pashas, to break the 
personal and public pledge given by the Czar to 
Europe, to his army, and to the Christians of Turkey, 
to hand over all Southern Slavs to the vengeance of 
the Divan, and to tell all the world that a contest 
with a fourth-rate Power is too high an emprise for the 
Russian Empire, is a line of conduct too discreditable for us 
to believe in its possibility. Nothing whatever has altered 
in the situation since the order was given to mobilise the 
Russian Army, and the Ozar uttered his celebrated speech 
at Moscow, except, indeed, that the Porte has declared, in the 
most curt and sneering terms, that it values the threats of the 
Romanoffs just as much as their arguments, and will mis- 
govern their protégés as it pleases, without attention either to 
their indignation or their sham musters of menacing corps 
darmée, Turkey has made no concessions. The oppressors 
of Bulgaria remain unpunished. The Christians of Turkey 
are as unprotected as ever. Not one of the guarantees on 
which the Ozar pledged himself to insist has been secured, or 
even promised, except by the issue of an absurd Constitution, 
which the Czar is not likely to be alone among the statesmen 
of Europe in professing to believe. Every argument which 
existed six months ago for coercing Turkey exists now 
in its full force, and if Russia retreats now, it must 
be because she never meant to act, and only threatened 
in order to create an alarm, which the Pashas were 
too brave, or too astute, or too ignorant to feel. 
They have bidden Russia open defiance, and the Russian 
Government, we are told, after picking up the glove, sullenly 
refuses to enter the lists. We shall believe it, of course, on evi- 
dence, but we do not believe it yet, and conceive the position of 
affairs to be in this wise. There is in St. Petersburg, as in 
England, a strong peace party, which is indisposed to risk 
the financial losses attendant on war, which regards the 
attitude of Germany with undying suspicion, and which 
holds that Turkey, if left to itself, must fall to pieces from 
the growing demoralisation of its governing class. This party, 
which may be broadly described as the German party, presses 
the Emperor to recede, if only the Porte will allow him an 
apparent success—a “ wooden bridge,” as the diplomatic slang 
goes—and the Emperor, who is personally most desirous 
of peace, listens with pleased attention to the advice, 
and sometimes utters sentences which induce men extremely 
desirous to succeed to believe that he has finally decided. 
Another party, however, which may be broadly described as 
the Russian party, which includes the Heir-Apparent and 
the Army, believes that the loss of self-confidence which 
must follow demobilisation would injure Russia more than a 
campaign, doubts whether retreat may not be followed by dis- 
trust in the competence of the dynasty, and is most averse to 
surrender the last lingering hold of Russia on the confidence 
of the South Slavonians, who can, if provoked beyond all 
bearing, find a centre for their aspirations in a rival military 
dynasty. They therefore press the Emperor to fight, if it be 
only in Asia, and the Emperor, with six weeks still before him, 
hesitates, awaits the guidance of events, and probably—though 
this is only guessed from circumstantial evidence—allows secret 
negotiations to be carried on in Constantinople, which, in cer- 
tain contingencies—for example, if a Sultan pressed by the 
populace applied for aid to Russia—might relieve him alto- 
gether from his embarrassments. There is no peace in this, but 
only a protraction of that ultimate decision which will, in all 
human probability, be ordered by events that have not yet 
occurred, 

That rumours of peace should be accepted with eagerness 
by the City and by the Foreign Office, we can easily under- 
stand. The City wants better prices for its bonds and more 
security for its speculations, and Lord Derby wants an escape, 
however temporary, from a political impasse ; but that grave poli- 


ticians should think such a peace an object to be pursued at all 


hazards does, we confess, surprise us. Peace just now would 
be only an armed truce, producing at least three results such ag 
the Conservative party at all events ought to consider dangerous, 
The Russian Government, in the first place, besides recom- 
mencing the policy of internal repression necessary to restrain 
an ebullition of popular discontent, will be restlessly unhappy 
till it has done some visible thing considerable enough to reha- 
bilitate it in the eyes of its subjects and the world, and will as 
men always do in such circumstances, engage in some enterprise 
more dangerous than the one from which it shrinks. On the 
other hand, the Turks, convinced at last by unanswerable eyj- 
dence that all Europe, including Russia, is afraid to restrain 
them, that they are absolutely free to do as they like, will un- 
doubtedly indulge themselves with a settlement of the account 
with the Christians once for all, and probably proceed to ex- 
tremities which will render European quiescence morally im. 
possible. The Mahommedans of Bosnia in particular are in a 
state of fury which nothing but fear can restrain, and if they 
give reins to their cruelty, Dalmatia, Croatia, and Southern 
Russia will once more burn with an indignation which neither 
Hapsburg nor Romanoff can restrain. All Europe is now awake to 
what goes on in these provinces; the Turks cannot silence the 
Americans, even if the British Foreign Office leagues with them to 
silence the English, and every grand atrocity will be known in 
Agram and Moscow assoon asin London. The Turks, too, have 
their score to settle with the Greeks, and great massacres in 
Candia and Thessaly will not again, though Lord Derby is 
again in power, be condoned with a cold sentence about 
the right of the Porte to govern its own subjects. Risings, 
too, are becoming probable in Constantinople itself, and civil 
war there, if it only lasted for a day, would end in massacre, 
And finally, the position of England in its own eyes will 
be materially changed. Selfish as it seems occasionally 
to be, this nation has a conscience, and the Russian 
bugbear once out of the way, that conscience may revive, 
Once aware that no one now protects the unhappy races 
whom in 1856 we flung bound at the feet of the Pashas, 
Englishmen may insist on protecting them themselves, and it 
is the nature of this country, once aroused, to do its work with 
a thoroughness which, till it is aroused, it would itself 
have declared to be possible only to revolutionists. Either 
from Russian disgust, or Turkish chauvinisme, or English 
conscience, the Eastern Question will, within six months, 
be upon us again, and all the process which City men 
so lament and Oonservatives so deprecate will have 
to be gone through once more, with additional certainty 
that palliatives are useless, that the cancer must 
be cut out, that there can be no peace for the world 
while its fairest and most valuable section is given 
up to a destructive caste. Meanwhile, the interval 
will not be peace, but a truce, broken by incessant. 
rumours, by horrible occurrences, and by a far wider spread 
of the suspicions which already have turned the Continent 
into a camp. Instead of the march to Roumelia, which, 
if Austria will but guard Bosnia, might be but a campaign of 
six weeks, ending in the enfranchisement of all European 
Turkey, except a territory round Constantinople, we shall have 
a European and Asiatic war, in which the prize will be nothing 
less than the whole Turkish Empire. Questions like this 
—of the right of eight millions of European Christians 
to cease to be slaves—do not end because a pacific Emperor 
dreads the possible consequences of war; nor will a caste which 
has ruled for four hundred years, and which has just been 
taught that massacre, war, and defiance to Europe are its 
best weapons, which has put down the insurrection of 
a vassal State by artillery, quelled a province by sheer 
slaughter, and beaten all Europe by a sneering refusal 
to obey its orders, learn in a moment to place its trust 
in resignation and humility, and the tiresome persist 
ence in doing justice which is the basis of civilisation. 
There is, in truth, no cure for the existing evils in a false 
peace, and until they are cured no true peace can by posei- 
bility be obtained. We gravely doubt, in spite of all the 
rumours, whether the Russian Government will retire; but if 
it does, the resolution that Christians shall continue to suffer 
which this Government will call peace, and describe as the 
result of its wisdom and ingenuity, will not last through the 
summer. 





THE SERVIAN RETREAT. 
—— has been compelled to give up the struggle, and the 
great Skuptschina which has been called to ratify the con- 
ditions of peace accepted them without demur, and with, at all 
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seats, apparent unanimity. The little State is too exhausted to 


continue the war alone; it has no money to buy new cannon fit to 
cope with the Krupp guns obtained by the Turks before the attack 
on Alexinatz, and it has no security that Russia will advance the 
necessary means. Russia does not need Servian aid, and may 
not be disinclined to place a belt of neutral territory between her 
army and the province, Bosnia, in which the Austrian Empire is 
directly interested, and has from the opening of the negotia- 
tions left Belgrade to act entirely on its own discretion. There 
isno help therefore to be looked for from Europe, and the 
Servian Government, if it renewed the struggle, would have but 
a small army of defeated men with which to piotect Belgrade 
itself from capture. On the other hand, the Turks are desirous 
to leave the insurgents in Bosnia without help, to release the 
amy watching West Servia, and to pose before Europe as 
most moderate in victory. In these excellent designs, moreover, 
they are supported by Lord Derby, who wants before all things 
to see actual war concluded. The terms offered therefore 
are sufficient to tempt an exhausted people, being in fact an 
assurance of oblivion of the whole affair, and a restoration of 
the old situation, with this difference, that Prince Milan is 
reappointed by firman, without a previous popular election. 
That might mean much in other days, but it means very little 
now in presence of the coming war and of the growing 
disorder in Constantinople. Prince Milan’s throne, if in danger, 
is in danger from his own subjects, and not from the Turks, 
who do not prefer one Infidel to another, or if they do, prefer 
a man like Prince Milan, of little ambition and no soldiership, 
and of ordinary capacity. The peace will, therefore, we have 
little doubt, be finally ratified, and the Servians left to recover 
themselves, to rebuild their villages, and to reorganise, we 
trust, their military administration. 

We do not regret this termination of an effort which will 
for ever illustrate the history of Servia, for it is unavoidable— 


in the last generation, or the aid given by Piedmont in our own 
to the Lombards or Neapolitans. Indeed, it deserved more 
than the Tyrolese movement, for the Servians were themselves 
suffering no oppression, and were only stirred by the hope 
of rescuing their kinsmen, and of ending an oppression of 
which they knew from the first, as Englishmen know now, 
the terrible reality. To save their fellow-Christians, they 
compelled their Prince to declare war, formed an army 
containing at one time half the able-bodied men of 
the State, and deliberately braved the wrath of a Power 
whose army, on paper at least, outnumbered their entire 
male population of all ages. That there may have been 
excessive self-confidence, a belief that one Servian was a 
match for many Turks, is true, but it does not lie in the 
mouths of the race which in India faces tenfold odds—even 
when their opponents are Sikhs, at least as good soldiers as the 
Turks—to make of that self-confidence a reproach. The 
Servians did not know how great were the new resources which 
Turkey had derived from the plunder of her bondholders, or 
understand how completely science has declared herself on the 
side of Governments, and against the efforts of any populace, 
however wronged, to liberate itself by war. They fought as well 
as undrilled men could be expectetl to fight, bore the suffer- 
ings of a losing campaign with perfect patience, and it was 
not till they found themselves abandoned. by Europe, and 
face to face with guns carrying twice the distance of their own, 
that they declined to be any longer mowed down without a 
hope either of victory or revenge. They did not show them- 
selves men up to the Spartan standard, but they did show 
themselves good material for an army, patient, obedient, and 
whenever they believed they had a chance, as brave as any 
soldiers in Eastern Europe. They did what they could, 
and more than could have been asked of them, and their 
failure ought to have been a sorrow to every Englishman who 





and in politics, necessities must be accepted without repining— | believes in the virtue of self-sacrifice, or in the right of op- 


but we do extremely regret the feeling with which this episode in 


pressed nations to free themselves by the sword. That Eng- 


the great contest is generally viewed in this country. It looks | lishmen, almost for the first time in their history, were indif- 


as if English sympathy with freedom had of late years died 


ferent to the fate of a State fighting for such a cause is due to 


away. There has been in modern history but one incident | many circumstances, one at least being their inability to recognise 





which can compare with the uprising of Servia, and that is the 


what Asiatic rule in its decadence is, but is chiefly due, we fear, to 


invasion of Virginia by John Brown and his little band of | a form of selfishness at present almost unprecedented in its in- 
followers, an invasion which ended immediately in his execu-| fluence,—a dislike of those who raise trouble, for however good 
tion, and in four years afterwards in the complete success of | reason, lest the trouble should grow so great that England 


the cause for which he suffered on the scaffold. No one can| should be forced to irksome or protracted exertion. 


read the Blue-book, or Mr. Stillman’s little volume, or Dr. | Servians are not disliked because of their cause, but because 
Sandwith’s lectures, without seeing that the Servian revolt was | they are ready to fight for it, and may, therefore, disturb that 
essentially a popular movement, produced by the horror and| uneasy and immoral repose which, in the despatches and 
rage which the sufferings of the Bosnian and Herzegovinian | speeches of so many English statesmen, is misnamed the 


refugees had excited among their kinsmen in the only/ European “ pe 


They have disturbed “ business,” and 


State at once free and Slav. So far was Prince| have not won, and their defeat, therefore, is regarded with 
Milan from fomenting it from motives of private ambi-/| little grief, or even with pleasure, as the fate of men who have 
tion, that he disliked and distrusted it, dreaded inter-| only reaped what they sowed. The Turks, who would have 
ference from Austria, quarrelled with his Red Minister, | exterminated the Servians without remorse, had it only been 
Ristich, and only gave way when warned that further resist-| convenient, are praised for their “moderation,” and the 
ance might end in the elevation of his daring and unscrupulous| world is congratulated on the cessation of a “ disturb- 


tival, the Karageorgevitch. Throughout the war he did as 


little as possible ; he never appeared in the field, and he has | formidable. 


pressed his counsellors to accept the Turkish overtures for 


ance” which can only make the next disturbance far more 
The only consolation those who believe in their 
cause can offer to the Servians is, that though compelled to 


peace. As he would have been the agent employed by Russia, | accept a peace which, but for the immense disparity of force, 


his reluctance disposes in great part of the stories of Russian 


would be humiliating, history may yet record that their enter- 


intrigue to which the friends of Turkey in England attribute | prise was successful. They have, in all human probability, 


the Servian insurrection, and it is now known that Russia 
would gladly have postponed the crisis for two years. That 
the Servians hoped for assistance from Russia is true, but they 








done as much to overthrow Ottoman rule as John Brown and 
his associates did to overthrow slavery in the United States,— 
that is, they have produced a situation in which the oppressing 


had practically none from the Russian Government, and very | caste must either resort to extreme measures, or perish, 
little indeed from the Russian “ Secret Societies,” of which | If the Ottoman régime ends, be it this year or three years 
the Premier makes so much. The Russian Government | hence, under Russian blows, or English abhorrence, or the rash- 
allowed one General of the second order to enter Servian | ness born of the presumption engendered by victory, the credit 


service, a few officers, none of whom attained distinction, 


of its overthrow will be mainly due to the million and a half 


were “seconded,” and the Societies forwarded about 3,000 | of shepherds and pigkeepers who, without an ally and with all 
Volunteers, some of whom fought and died splendidly, but| Europe coldly disapproving, dared to tell the owners of a great 


who probably diminished the energy of the Servians, by ex- 


insisting on too regular a system of warfare. The men under 
Colonel Horvatovich, a native Servian, and as much of a 
guerilla leader as a General, fought better than the Servians 
brigaded with Russians, moved more rapidly, and were indeed 
hever defeated. Some money also was forwarded by the Societies 





RELIGIOUS “EQUALITY.” 


HE meeting of the friends of “ religious equality,” held 
at the Cannon-Street Hotel, and presided over by Mr. 


Hs Empire that at least they should maintain their right to mis- 
citing false hopes of more serious and formal aid, and by | govern at the risk of their lives. 


from Russia, but the total amount never reached a quarter of | Cowen, on Tuesday, appeared to assume that no one could be 
4 million, and from the first the Servian Administration was| properly termed a friend of religious equality who did not 
hampered by a wantof cash. The movement was, in fact, a spon- | wish to see Established Churches disestablished and disendowed, 
taneous one, and deserved as much sympathy in England as the | In the same sense probably no one could be properly termed a 
insurrection of the Tyrolese against the French and Bavarians| friend of political equality who does not wish, on the one hand, 
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to see the abolition of the House of Lords, and of all the other 
political distinctions between the aristocracy and the common- 
alty, as well, as on the other hand, the abolition of all political 
distinctions between the householder and his son or brother 
of full age who resides with him without claiming as a lodger ; 
nay, insucha sense as that, no one could properly be called the 
friend of social equality who did not wish tosee women admitted 
to the suffrage, to Parliament, and to the Army and Navy, as 
well as into the profession of medicine and a place upon School 
Boards, After all, the idea of equality in all the departments 
of life is one quite relative. There is and can be no absolute 
equality between the man whostarts with a large fortune accumu- 
lated for him by his father, and the man who starts with nothing ; 
and if that inequality could ever be got rid of, then there 
would be a new inequality in its place,—the inequality, namely, 
between the man who, after accumulating a large property, was 
not allowed to dispose of it as he wished, and the man who, 
having accumulated none, was yet entitled to expect that his 
son would be the gainer by the industry of a more prudent 
father than himself. It is perfectly impossible to apply the 
notion of equality in any strict and scientific sense to human 
affairs. Disestablish and disendow the Church of England 
to-morrow, and you might well find that the religious equality 
you had thereby extinguished was of even more importance 
than the religious equality you had introduced; for there 
would be a loss of a very important kind of religious equality 
in one direction, as well as the gain of it in another. At 
least, all that is good in equality seems to imply not merely the 
barren exclusion of anything like a right to superiority 
or precedence, but also ample opportunity and motive for 
meeting as equals and exercising the privileges of equals in the 
equal exchange of thoughts and of the benefits of mutual help. 
Now, if this be the substantial advantage of equality, as we 
think it is, we do not feel a doubt that the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Church of England would 
result in a very considerable loss of the best results of 
equality, to compensate the gain in the barren equality of 
mere position. The National Church would undoubtedly 
split into a dozen fragments, and these fragments would 
lose all the practical advantages of moral equality, in the 
process. Whatever may be the disadvantages, social or 
pecun?. , under which the Voluntary Churches now labour, 
as m ared with the Established Church, there can be 
no Jo ot that a Church of comprehension secures for the 
differe..t schools of theology held within it, a free exchange of 
convictions, which is a very great set-off on the other side. 
The centrifugal tendency of controversial differences must be 
held in check by the central attraction of a great national 
organisation, if different schools of theology are to be secured 
any cordial interchange of life and thought. We hold that 
the comprehension of the National Establishment secures much 
more of the practical blessings of equality for those within its 
pale, than it takes away from those who prefer to stay outside. 
And we deny, therefore, that it is good policy to sacrifice the 
substantial and effective equality which it secures, for a larger 
measure of that barren and formal equality with which it is 
inconsistent. 

The truth is that there are various developments of the 
principle of equality, for some of which it is worth while to 
make great sacrifices, and for others of which it is not worth 
while to make any sacrifices. No one can deny that the 
Quaker who regards the organisation of a national army as a 
great evil inconsistent with the teaching of Christ, is not ona 
religious equality with the Christian who rejects the principle of 
non-resistance, because the Quaker is compelled to pay taxes for 
an institution which he regards as the embodiment of gross 
disloyalty to his Master’s teaching. But then very few indeed 
would be prepared to make so vast a political sacrifice for the 
principle of religious equality, as is implied in the abolition 
of all compulsory taxation for military and naval purposes, and 
the delivering over of our Army and Navy to the tender mercies 
of voluntary subscription. So, again, no one can suppose that a 
Mormon, who would be prosecuted for bigamy, or more than 
bigamy, if he lived in this country, and lived by the ethics of his 
fa'th, can live here on terms of religious equality with the Christian 
who is enjoined monogamy ; but then,no one would be prepared 
to make so vast a moral sacrifice for the principle of religious 
equality as would be implied in the repeal of the law against 
bigamy. And this is our objection to the sacrifice of the 
Establishment, for the mere purpose of giving religious 
equality to the Dissenters. Is the somewhat barren equality 
gained by it worth the great sacrifice? We think not. In 
Irelind it was worth the sacrifice, for there the national re+ 


sources were devoted to an institution in which the 
majority of the Irish people felt. no interest, and with which, 
they had no manner of sympathy. It is quite otherwise in 
England. Even of those who do not belong to the National 
Church, millions regard her teaching with respect, and her 
work among the poor as invaluable. In the meagrely. 
lated rural parishes, where no other religious agency has eyer 
reached, the Church discharges functions for which all the 
other Churches can well afford to be grateful. And tho 

it is true that by occupying the national position she does, and by 
her use of revenues which might otherwise relieve the Dissenj. 
ing Churches from educational burdens, she probably throws the 
latter somewhat into the shade, and calls upon them for some. 
what larger sacrifices on behalf of their own faith, are these 
disadvantages anything like a counterpoise to the great advan. 
tages she confers upon usall? So long as, by a system of tests 
and subseriptions, we actually excluded honest Dissenters from 
a fair chance of political and literary distinction, and tempted 
grievously those who were more ambitious than upright to re. 
nounce their faith, any sacrifices,—disestablishment and disen- 
dowment themselves, for instance—would not have been too 
great if they had been necessary, for the removal of such 
unjust distinctions. They kept good men out of public life, 
poisoned the political world with ignoble, and inflamed it with 
noble, passions, and penetrated the system of Government 
with the pride of unjust privilege and the bigotry of a narrow 
creed. But it is very different now. The advantages, such 
as they are,—and there are not a few countervailing dis- 
advantages, too,—belonging to the position of a clergyman in 
the Established Church, are advantages which are inseparable 
from a position of national trust, and you cannot do 
away with them, without doing away with a great 
organisation of the most beneficent kind. If the prinei- 
ple of ‘religious equality’ demands that they be done 
away with, then the principle of republican equality may 
equally be said to demand that Government itself should be 
done away with, since Government implies officials, and officials 
will always lord it, and always have more or less power to 
lord it, over those who are not clothed with the dignity of the 
State. It seems to us, we confess, that when a cry is raised 
for the destruction of an ancient organisation like the 
National Church, on the mere abstract ground of religious 
equality, those who raise it are pushing logic and 
the respect for political symmetry beyond all rational 
bounds. You have a great national institution—in many 
respects, a great charitable institution,—full of life and 
power, discharging duties in the loneliest parts of England 
which no Voluntary body could discharge, an institu. 
tion rooted deep in history, and yet which has shown 
to a considerable extent the elasticity requisite for changing 
with history, and adapting itself to new conditions; and 
this you would destroy, just for the sake of rounding 
off the edges of a clean-cut pattern, and of removing the 
temptations to arrogance which beset one class of religious 
teachers, and the corresponding temptations to soreness and 
jealousy which beset another, though both the one class 
of religious teachers and the other show in numberless 
cases how completely they can triumph over such tempta- 
tions, and how insignificant these temptations are when 
approached in the true spirit of their calling. This surely 
is the very pedantry of political principle. And after those 
great and fruitful fields of duty now cultivated by the National 
Church had been laid waste in deference to this imperious 
and exacting abstract principle, and the Church had been 
disestablished and disendowed, what would you in all pro- 
bability find? You would find hundreds and thousands of 
parishes deprived of their best moral influence; you would 
find religious intercourse between different schools of thought 
narrowed till each school resembled the water-tight com- 
partments of a cellular ship; and yet you would not 
find that strict moral equality for the sake of which 
you had made all this wild work. Wealth and fashion would 
succeed to the position now occupied by national prestige, and 
would prove very ignoble heirs. The wealthy Church, 
the fashionable Church, would be more exclusive, more fas- 
tidious, more ceremonious, less conscientious than the National 
Church, and would cause twice as many heart-burnings, and 
ten times as much un-Christian feeling. Absolute and theo- 
retical equality is-a-chimera of the human mind, unattainable 
in this world. And to us it seems the part of prudent Liberals, 
when they have removed substantial grievances, not to devastate 
the rich field of our historical institutions, only in order to be 





true to the exacting terms of a rigid and impracticable formula. 
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a 
EARL GREY’S POSITION. 


ARL GREY has established a right, something like that 

of the Chorus in a Greek play to censure freely the 

deeds and motives of the actors, to criticise with a consider- 
able amount of gravity, and even severity, the conduct alike 
of Governments and of Oppositions. He has well earned that 
right, by his general ability and his complete independence of 
both parties in the State ; and though he calls himself a Liberal, 
he has not, as far as we can see, shown of late years any discern- 
ible Liberal bias in his Parliamentary criticisms, So much the 
more were we gratified last November by his letter to Lord 
Hartington on the speech delivered by the leader of Opposition 
in the House of Commons at Keighley. Slight as the leaning 
of that letter towards the Liberal policy was, still such a leaning 
could be clearly discerned. Earl Grey gave in his adhesion 
to the general principles of Lord Hartington’s speech. He 
even recognised that he had been wrong in approving during 
the earlier part of the year the non-intervention policy of the 
Government, and though it must be admitted that the interven- 
tion for which he contended in November was intervention of a 
very feeble and unmeaning kind, still here was his reluctant ad- 
mission that the Turks could not be trusted to reform themselves, 
that something must be done by pressure from outside to remove 
the intolerable evils of the Turkish Government, and that the 
policy of the Government had been wrong. But small as the 
concession made by Earl Grey to the Liberal view in 
November was, it is virtually withdrawn by the speech on 
Lord Stratheden and Campbell’s motion last Monday. Earl 
Grey has a prescriptive right to differ from everybody, 
which he never fails to assert. Indeed, the only party in 
the country with which he is at all disposed to minimise his 
differences is the party composed of Earl Grey. And his dif- 
ferences even with that party, though they are often attenu- 
ated as compared with his differences with any other, are not 
so inconsiderable but that they somewhat diminish the moral 
value of the soliloquies of our political Chorus, Even in his 
letter to Lord Hartington, Earl Grey freely admitted that he had 
so far changed his mind as to be desirous to exchange a policy 
of non-intervention for a policy of united pressure upon 
Turkey,—though, of course, he did not agree with anybody else 
as to the points to which that united pressure should be applied. 
And now, as it appears, he has changed his mind again, on 
the most important of these points. Now,as in November, he 
objects wholly to.ask for autonomy, administrative or otherwise, 
for the Christian provinces of Turkey. Now, as in November, 
he wishes to press the demand that enlightened despots should 
be appointed to govern the Christian provinces, and should be 
appointed with the consent of the Powers. But now he is no 
longer apparently disposed, as he was in November, to insist 
even on this infinitesimal modicum of interference in a Govern- 
ment where all is bad,—that such Governors should never be 
removed without the consent of the Powers. He says, “ If 
what was.suggested at the Conference [with regard to the ap- 
pointment of independent Lieutenant-Governors] had been ac- 
cepted by the Porte, I believe it would have accomplished much 
good. At the same time, we must not conceal from ourselves 
that there is no small weight in the objections to such a pro- 
posal, It is undoubtedly true that a system under which a Govern- 
ment could not dismiss its officers, when they were disobedient, 
or manifested incapacity or dishonesty, would not in ordinary 
circumstances be found favourable to good and vigorous admin- 
istration. I can’t help regretting that proposals were not sub- 
mitted for improving the government of the Provinces by means 
less likely to provoke the opposition of Turkey. It might 
have been suggested to the Porte to appoint Governors who 
would command the confidence of the Powers, and that they 
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that a policy of non-intervention could no longer be 
justified,—which decision he announced to Lord Hart- 
ington. Even then he minimised intervention to the 
least amount of interference not obviously and flagrantly so 
minute as to make the policy ludicrous. He did not propose 
to interfere in any way with the Turkish military commanders 
in the provinces to be put under his “enlightened despots.” He 
did not propose to interfere with the Turkish appropriation of 
the revenues squeezed out of those provinces, All he sug- 
gested was the appointment of a special Governor, approved by 
the Powers, and not removable without the assent of the 
Powers, who might, however, and certainly would, have been 
completely paralysed, through the refusal of the Turkish troops 
to co-operate with him, and the refusal of the Turkish Govern- 
ment to leave him sufficient resources for his administrative 
reforms. We all know what such an experiment is like, from 
the unhappy experience of Wassa Effendi in the Herzegovina, 
where he found himself entirely crippled for any purposes of good 
through the refusal of the Commander-in-Chief to act with him, 
and the refusal of the Turkish authorities to give him carte 
blanche in regard to finance. In fact, the appointment of 
Haydar Effendi to superintend reforms in Bosnia, and Wassa 
Effendi to superintend them in the Herzegovina, turned 
out a farce,—and precisely for the reasons for which the 
appointment of Earl Grey’s Lieutenant-Governors, irre- 
movable without the consent of the Powers, would 
always be a farce,—that they could not command 
the troops, and could not regulate the finance without refer- 
ence to authorities not in the least disposed to facilitate 
reforms. Nevertheless, though Earl Grey’s first proposal for 
intervention was so weak that it would have done no good if 
it had succeeded, he was evidently alarmed at its magnitude, 
and repented himself that he had proposed too much, 
and now regrets that her Majesty’s Minister did not press 
on the Porte the appointment of removable Lieu- 
tenant-Governors, the Porte engaging, however, not to 
remove them without first informing the Powers of its 
intention, That is, indeed, even in the lowest deep of a 
policy of imbecility, a lower deep still. Earl Grey wishes to 
suggest the appointment of a few men whom Europe would 
approve, just in order that they may be speedily removed, 
without ever having had any power of doing good, and that the 
result of their failure might then be announced to Europe by 
Safvet Pasha in one of his cynically frank despatches. Is it 
conceivable that a man of Earl Grey’s ability can really have 
made up his mind to approve the intervention he so much fears, 
for the sake of a step so inane as this? 

But perhaps the secret is that what Earl Grey calls inter- 
vention, he very well knows to be not intervention at all, He 
utterly disapproved, he says, of the Crimean war, and would 
utterly disapprove of our fighting now, either, as we understand 
him, to coerce Turkey, or to support Turkey and coerce 
Russia. Now what does intervention mean, if there is to be no 
force. behind it? Of course it means nothing at all. Inter- 
vention that enters only with consent, can be got rid of at will. 
And this is the sort of intervention which Earl Grey refers 
to,.and therefore it is, perhaps, that he is so chary of giving it 
any real significance. So long as you limit yourself to doing only 
what the Power in the confusions of whose maladministration 
you intervene, approves, you do no good. As soon as you 
begin to do what it disapproves, you are sure to be foiled. 
Hence the only thing that intervention without coercion 
can mean, is a false appearance of doing something that is not 





to be done really at all. But surely a man as able as Earl 


| Grey might have seen this, and stuck to his old policy of non- 


ently was not 


intervention, if he was not prepared, as he evi 
As it is, this 


prepared, to back intervention by coercion. 


should not be removed without the Powers being informed of | statesman of other days, whose reputation for ability has not 
the step about to be taken. That would have involved no actual | yet died away, appears as censor of two policies, neither of 
interference with the authority of the Porte.” Certainly not, | which he approves, only to recommend a third which is 


and therefore it would have been completely useless. 
Governors who did not dare to be “disobedient” to 
the Porte, would be of no use at all. And yet this 
is the almost inconceivable imbecility of the policy which 
one who was formerly among the ablest, if also among 
the most erotchetty, of the statesmen of England, recom- 
mends to us for the radical reform of the most bitterly 
Oppressed and abused provinces which were ever plun- 
dered by a caste calling itself a Government. After much 
pondering, after a formidable struggle with himself as to the 
expediency of giving up his favourite policy of non-inter- 
vention, Earl Grey came at last to a great decision,—that he 





had been wrong,—that the state of Turkey was such 


positively inane, even when compared with the colourless 
and unmeaning policy of Lord Derby. Lord Derby'did use one 
motive force,—the force of Russia. If we understand Earl 
Grey aright, he would have done all in his power, short of 
positive threats of war with Russia, to neutralise that, and yet 
would have recommended a pretentious and helpless meddling, 
which must have irritated the Turkish Government, without 
attaining any beneficial result at all. It is painful to discover 
that there is so little strength, or even meaning, in the criticisms 
of a statesman who in other days was the admiration of all 
thinking men, for the firmness of his intellectual grasp and the 
equanimity with which he bore his isolated position. 
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A WARNING TO “ PROMOTERS.” 


HE decision of the Court of Appeal in the Sombrero Phos- 
+ phate case is of extreme importance to a particular class 
of Compunies,—the Companies formed to carry on businesses and 
try new industrial speculations, and usually ranged in Share Lists, 
in the Znvestor’s Manual, and in similar publications, under the 
heading “ Miscellaneous.” They are among the most useful 
Companies in the country, and they would become much more 
numerous, were it not for a special risk which attends their 
formation. They offer too much facility for jobbery. People 
who subscribe for a new railway, or a new Gas Company, 
or an issue of foreign scrip, know pretty well, or may 
know, if they like, what they are buying. They may be deceived 
by themselves or by false information, but they can hardly be 
deceived by promoters, or by persons whose interest it is to get 
rid of a property, a plant, or a concession. Those who buy 
shares in businesses, or in undertakings which depend for 
success on the ownership of particular estates, are in a different 
position. Unless they understand the particular trade, and 
even the particular business or property in question, they 
must depend more or less upon other men, and that 
comes in practice to depending upon the “ promoters,” the 
people who are getting up the Company, who purchase its 
plant, or property, or business, who revise the prospectus, and 
who virtually nominate the first Board of Directors. It is of 
the highest importance, therefore, that these men should be 
not only honest, as the law understands honesty, but distinctly 
interested for the shareholders, and not for themselves only, 
or for any interest adverse to that of theshareholders. If they 
are interested for the shareholders, they may, as a rule, 
be trusted, on the broad principle that they wish, like 
other human beings, to make profits; but if they are not, 
they have every opportunity of feathering their own nests 
at the expense of their partners. It is indispensable therefore 
to the safety of such Companies that promoters should be 
responsible to shareholders for their statements, their promises, 
and their transactions; that they should in law, as well as 
in morals, occupy the position of trustees. Hitherto they 
have not done so, City men of good standing have con- 
sidered that it was quite legal and quite fair to buy a pro- 
perty at a price, get up a Company to purchase it, and sell it 
to that Company at cent.-per-cent. profit, without mentioning 
the particulars, or indeed revealing the fact that they were 
sellers. They have, in fact, considered that they had a 
right to deal with Companies which they had themselves 
got up as if the Companies were independent buyers, bound 
to look after themselves, or suffer loss like other purchasers 
from their own carelessness. They have applied the rule Caveat 
emptor to transactions in which seller and buyer were vir- 
tually the same person, only the seller sold his own property, 
and the buyer paid for it with the money of other people. 
For example, Sir George Jessel says that Baron Erlanger, 
finding that a little islet in the West Indies called Sombrero, 
supposed to be covered with guano, was for sale, directed an 
agent named Evans to buy it for £55,000. He then pro- 
moted a Company to buy Sombrero and work the guano diggings 
there, and either nominated the directors, or, at all events, 
greatly influenced their selection. At least the Master of the Rolls 
says—we quote verbatim from the report of his judgment in the 
Times :—“ Of the five directors, therefore, one was the actual 
agent, one was the mere puppet of the promoter, Baron 
Erlanger; the third was the Lord Mayor, who was not likely 
to take a very active part in investigating matters. This 
might not be ‘craft and subtle device,’ but he did think that 
this mode of nominating the directors was strangely well 
adapted to obtain a body who would sanction this con- 
tract.” 

The “agent” in question, Mr. Evans, then sold the property 
to the Company for £110,000, the ultimate shareholders not 
being informed of any part of the transaction, except that they 
had bought a guano island from Mr. Evans for £110,000; and 
Baron Erlanger, the Judge assumes, benefited by the difference 
in price as fully as if he had been dealing with an independent 
purchaser. Not only was this transaction considered legal in 
eminent City circles, such as those in which Baron Erlanger 
moves, but the Baron had a primd facie justification for his 
view, for it was upheld by an English Judge, who, if not very 
fortunate in his decisions, is of the highest character for 
probity and goodness, Vice-Chancellor Malins, with all the 
facts before him, decided that the transaction was legal; 
that Baron Erlanger was a mere dealer in the matter, entitled 
to get what profit he could, and that he was not at the 


time of sale invested with any fiduciary character towards the 
Company. That decision, if upheld, whether injurious 
otherwise in the individual case—for Vice-Chancellor Maling 
evidently thought the property might be worth the mon 
—would have left any company of the kind at the oan 
of any promoter who could gain their confidence and 
who might, for example, buy with their money his own 
estate, averring that it contained fine coal, and when the 
averment was found incorrect, might genially regret the losseg 
of the company, in which, to the extent of his shares, he had 
participated. Ora promoter might sell to his own compan 
a mine which he knew to be exhausted, and regret when the 
fact was discovered that he had been completely misinformed, 
Fortunately, this wide door to fraud has been closed by 
the decision in appeal,—which is that a promoter is 
trustee for his company, that he is bound to reveal to it 
all he knows of its affairs, and that if he does not do this, he 
is himself responsible for the money, as he would be if he 
wasted the money of a ward. Nothing can be more emphatic 
than the language of Lord Justice James, who concurred with 
the Master of the Rolls and Lord Justice Baggallay in the 
judgment :—‘ A promoter was in a fiduciary position towards 
the Company which he promoted, and if he had property which 
he wished to sell to the company in course of formation, 
although he was entitled to sell at any price he liked to ask 
and could obtain, he was bound to make a full and fair dig. 
closure of his interest in the subject-matter of the contract, 
And in this respect there was no difference between the posi- 
tion of a promoter and that of a trustee, or any other agent, to 
his cestud que trust or principal. In this case, fair disclosure 
was not made by the syndicate who were the promoters of the 
Company. It was not a technical rule, but a rule of 
equity and morality that a vendor should disclose his 
real interest in the property which he was about to sell,” 
Baron Erlanger, therefore, and the other defendants, will have 
to refund the money they have received. 

But, it will be asked in the City, is not this decision a great 
check to associated industrial enterprise? People engage in 
the work of getting up companies in order to make money; 
and if they are forbidden to make money they will not get 
them up. Suppose, for example, that Baron Erlanger or any 
other active-minded speculator has the wit and the know- 
ledge to perceive that it would pay to reopen the silver mines 
of Sardinia, and obtains a concession of the right to work them. 
He cannot work them without a company. He cannot get upa 
company without being its chief director, for otherwise no one 
would believe that he thought the undertaking sound, and is 
he, if a director, to forfeit his pecuniary rights? He may have 
bought. his concession for £10,000, but may have wasted years 
in the effort to obtain it, and may honestly believe it to be 
worth £100,000. Why should be make a present of £90,000 
to a company merely because his fellow-directors and share- 
holders insist that he must take a leading position among them ? 
That is a plausible line of argument, but it is only plausible, and 
admits of the easiest reply. Nobody asks the concessionnaire to 
sacrifice sixpence. He may ask a million sterling, if he likes, 
and if anybody is willing to pay it to him. He may praise up 
his property to any extent consistent with a very moderate de- 
gree of truthfulness, and in fact act as independently as if he 
had nothing to do with the company, or were merely taking 
new partners into his own business. All that is demanded 
of him is that he shall tell the whole truth,—that he shall 
say he is the seller, and shall admit that he is selling at an 
advance upon the original price. That, no doubt, might have 
the effect of making shareholders think the price excessive, 
but that liability exists in the case of the sale of any property 
whatever to which a legal title must be shown. Every 
land speculator in England who asks £1,000 an acre 
for his building land has to produce deeds which may 
show on the face of them that he only gave £100 an 
acre for it, but land speculation is not stopped by that 
necessity. All that is stopped by the decision is sale to 
shareholders before their eyes are open,—sale, that is, to 
children for whom the seller is trustee. That ought to be 
stopped, in the interests of commerce as well as of morals; 
and it is no good sign of City opinion that there should exist 
any irritation or murmuring at a decision quite as import- 
ant to the spread of business as to the cause of morality. 
There is more sound business stopped in London by the cor 
viction that the promoters of Companies are rogues whom tle 
law cannot reach than by any other single cause, and the only 
corrective for that opinion is evidence that the law can reach 
them. So far from the decision arresting legimate speculation, it 
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ought to stimulate it, the suareholder being more ready to sub- 
seribe, because if he is cheated he can get his money back, 
and the promoter finding a larger and richer market, because 
of the new confidence inspired in the shareholding class. The 
decision increases the security of property, and security never 
diminished speculation yet, or lowered prices either. 





THE ENGLISH BENCH. 


N early addition to the strength of the Bench is now 
almost a moral certainty. The Attorney-General told 
the House of Commons last week that the Government were 
considering the propriety of making a new Vice-Chancellor, 
and his speech contained so many admissions as to the crying 
need of adding to a number fixed in a state of society 
different from the present, that it is not quite intelligible why 
there should be any hesitation, or why the Government should 
take time for further consideration. He, as well as every one 
acquainted with the inside of our Courts, owns that the three 
Vice-Chancellors and the expeditious Master of the Rolls 
cannot overtake the growing business of the Chancery 
Division. As the increase has been steady for a long period, 
it cannot be set down to any merely passing accident. 
The Attorney-General cannot, we presume, fear that one or 
two fresh Judges would ever want employment. Any one 
who knows much about legal history must be well 
aware that the opening of a new Oourt has been 
uniformly followed by an increase of the litigation 
of the country, which is not a fixed or slightly varying 
quantity, like the death-rate. People who pocket affronts and 
let swindlers go their way in peace when the doors of Courts 
of Justice are but half-open, are apt to instruct their solicitors 
to issue writs, if access is easy, and if there is the certainty of 
the dispute being disposed of quickly. We are not sure that 
if the course of justice was accelerated—if the ordinary time 
between writ and judgment was reduced, say, to two months 
—the Queen’s Courts might not attract to them a class 
of cases which are now dealt with by the Stock-Exchange Com- 
mittee, brokers in Mincing Lane, and various other informal 
domestic tribunals. As to the impediment of expense, that 
is a serious consideration, but zeal for economy ought not 
to blind one to the fact that a new Court to which suitors resort 
is not like a barrack or an ironclad. A popular Vice-Chancellor 
pays his way. His Court is ina degree as much a source of revenue 
as the Customs or the Post-Office. It may be right to pay no heed 
to the fact that there are people who desire to have a new Judge, 
and to support him ; but to call this conduct economy, or to 
class it with opposition to the augmentation of the merely 
spending establishments of the country, is to confound things 
which are distinct. We take it that the only plausible objec- 
tion to an addition to the Judicial Staff springs from other 
causes than the dread of expense. The nation would not grudge 
an expenditure of £60,000 for the creation and endowment of 
two new Courts, if they were manifestly wanted. But there is 
a feeling that we cannot be too particular, in these times, as to 
the quality of our Judges; that exposed as they are more than 
ever to criticism and the glare of publicity, they must be men 
of tried ability and honour, and worthy of confidence ; and 
that it may be perilous to multiply the number of the Judges. 
No one wants to cheapen their dignity. “It is undesirable 
at one moment,” said the present Lord Chancellor, “to make 
a great drain upon the Bar for new Judges. The Bar is like 
other professions, and cannot afford to give to the Bench more 
than a limited number of its highly-trained members at any 
given time.” It is the fear lest the multiplication of judicial 
Offices should necessitate resort to the secondary strata or 
residuum of professional merit, which has been the grave 
Obstacle to a step now almost admitted by the Attorney- 
General to be necessary. 

We have stated this objection, but we do not the less believe 
that it originates in a fear which, looking to any probable or 
possible increase, seems unreal. It would be ridiculous to 
assert that the Bar could not now furnish two or three re- 
cruits to the Bench equal in all respects to the best of the 
present Judges,—as ridiculous as to suppose that there was not 
the making of another General officer in the whole Army. 
And if now or hereafter the Bar could not yield the requisite 
supply, why should the Lord Chancellor be debarred from 


to name some whose opinions on a knotty point of law would 
carry as much weight as those of most Puisne Judges. It isa 
circumstance not unimportant in this connection to remember 
that the palmy days of the English Bench were, perhaps, 
those which followed the increase of the number of Chancery 
or Common-Law Judges. Never did it stand higher than 
subsequently to 1831, when each of the Common-Law divisions 
received an addition of members. Since that time, Alderson, 
Erle, Sir John Taylor Coleridge, Willes, and most of those 
Judges who have displayed that rare union of probity, learning, 
and knowledge of the world which Englishmen so much admire, 
have presided. Since the creation of three Vice-Chancellors, 
the Courts of Equity have had some of the very best Judges ; and 
there is no reason to believe that the average standard of ability 
has fallen. Lord Eldon used to admit that in his experience 
the standard of professional excellence at the Bar was rising, 
and there is no reason to believe that the same dictum may not 
hold good more or less of the Bench, which is fed by the Bar. 
Of course it is sometimes said that the Bench does not maintain 
its ancient reputation for scholarship. And no doubt there is 
not on the Bench the same number of distinguished University 
men as there once was. At present, the Queen’s Bench Division 
presents the almost unexampled feature of not numbering among 
its Judges one whose career was brilliant at the University ; 
indeed, of the present Judges in that Court, only one, if we 
are not mistaken, is a University man at all. The other 
Courts do not exhibit the old University leaven. The change 
is not without its effect. We do not discern in the printed 
judgments of the present roll of Judges the elegance and 
conciseness of the language of the Bench thirty years ago. 
Diffuseness, slovenliness of language, and a supreme in- 
difference to style mark too often even the considered 
opinions of the Bench; and Judges might be named 
who are a little of the mind of Sigismund super gram- 
maticam. To toil through the dreary intricacies of Meeson 
and Welsby is enough to fill one with shame for the 
frivolity of the human mind, but one cannot but admire, 
or accept as partial solace, the scholarly neatness and pre- 
cision of the judgments, or regret that this generation, in 
casting away the vain mysteries of special pleading, did not 
retain the pointed conciseness of its masters. There is, however, 
no reason to believe, that as regards essential qualifications 
the Bench of to-day is one whit behind what it ever was. 
We may not have Judges who can write elegant vers de 
société, like Alderson, or who are no mean poets, like Talfourd. 
There may be on the Bench a growing number of men 
who have forced their way from the drudgery of an attor- 
ney’s office to their position, but they are not behind their pre- 
decessors in essentials, perhaps sometimes even their superiors 
in ability and force. While mourning the decay of scholarship, 
let us extract comfort from the fact that the Bench is not lack- 
ing in all that is needful, and that even as regards judicial 
accomplishments our case is not so bad as that of some former 
generations, if it be true, as Lord Campbell alleges, that before 
Blackstone no Judge thought of writing grammatically. 

The real perils in the future are different from those which we 
have indicated. In the first place, a Judge’s position is not so 
pleasant and attractive as it was. It is not quite the prize which 
it once was deemed. Perhaps he retains his old social status, 
but he is worked harder than he used to be. He is compelled 
to be almost every day in Court, or what is worse, in cham- 
bers ; and by all accounts, fighting with wild beasts at Ephesus 
can hardly have surpassed the horrors of brawling with 
lawless clerks at Serjeants’ Inn. If a few days of repose 
from public duties intervene, they must be spent in pre- 
paring and writing judgments or mastering the re- 

ports. Now that three Judges no longer always sit in 

Banc together, it is impossible to indulge in a hot summer 

afternoon in what Shakespeare terms “sore labour’s bath ;” 

the mind must be always on the stretch. Let those who 

say that our Judges do not work hard enough think 

what it is to sit in the Court of Appeal from half-past ten 

to four, go then to chambers, and end the day by reading 

papers at home. The graphic sketch which Baron Bram- 

well once gave of the labours of an English Judge anxious 

to do his duty might well strike terror into a galley-slave or a 

railway signalman. Of course, the majority of men who climb 

to the Bench are accustomed to hard work, and do not shrink 








Occasionally turning to the County-Court Judges? Some of 
them are men of learning and proved judicial ability. One or | 


from the drudgery before them. But it stands to reason 
that Counsel who are in receipt of far larger incomes than the 


two are eminent lawyers, whom, in all probability, only an | Judges, and who are still in the prime of life, do not 


unfortunate chance of early preferment has prevented from be- | 


coming Judges of the Superior Courts ; and it would be possible |look upon it as a sequel to their career, but they may wish 


always care to accept a mere puisne-judgeship. They may 
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to lay’ by money in their profession, and thus the nation gets 
their services only when their best days are over. More than 
once it has happened that a law officer who would have made 
a respectable Puisne, but who was reluctant to exchange his 
dignified and lucrative position for anything less than one of 
the three Chiefships, has refused to sacrifice his post for a mere 
£5,000 a year and much thankless drudgery. 

It has often been said that judicial appointments would be 
more satisfactory than they are, were they made without 
regard to political services. We fear that it is no use 
preaching this wholesome doctrine; lawyers who are 
legislators will, ceteris paribus, always outstrip their rivals 
who are not in the House. But what is worth con- 
sidering as. a possible reform is, whether it is well to 
appoint almost uniformly, as has been the fashion of late, 
elderly men who have long passed the meridian of life. It is 
rarely that a Lord Chancellor thinks of nominating any one 
ufider sixty. The Bench is recruited, as a rule, by men 
whose vigour is beginning to wane. The nation does 
not secure the best days of the working lives of eminent 
advocates. And as perfection in the discharge of judicial 
duties comes only with experience, many never have time to 
learn their business. We cannot doubt that the Lord Chan- 
cellor might secure a valuable servant to the State, were he 
occasionally to select for promotion an advocate of tried ability 
still in the vigour of life. The Barhas chosen to lay down as 
a principle for the guidance of Lord Chancellors, that pro- 
motion ought to be so distributed as to remove the most 
successful advocates and “scatter business.” This principle 
operates, on the whole, very beneficially for the public, but no 
harm would be done if occasionally a lawyer more eminent 
by erudition than the extent of his practice were raised to the 
Bench. It is quite possible that some day soon we may set 
to work to prepare a Code. The Judges will naturally be 
expected to lend their aid to the undertaking, in the capacity of 
advisers or in the work of revision; and the services of a 
lawyer more distinguished as a scientific jurist than as an 
advocate, as assistant in this task, would be invaluable. 





DIPLOMACY AND COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 


E real value of Competitive Examination as a test of quali- 

fications for the public service was not discovered by those 
who urged and obtained the adoption of them. There is no 
reason to suppose that competition uniformly brings in a decidedly 
better class of men. Success in life depends very much upon 
the training a man has received in his youth, but it does not 
depend in any great degree upon the training which can be tested 
by examination. The use of competition is not that it enriches 
the public, but that it is a saving of time, temper, and con- 
science to the Minister who has to make the appointments. The 
system of patronage was a system of converging pressure brought 
to bear upon the man who had a clerkship of £100 a year to give 
away, and though a Minister might, in his heart, believe that 
it mattered very little whom he appointed, yet to proclaim 
this, as it was necessarily proclaimed when appointment went 
by asking, was demoralising to all concerned. The Minister 
knew that he was taking and could take no care about supplying 
the public service with fit men; the people who asked him 
for nominations knew that they were absolutely ignorant of the 
qualifications for the existence of which they were willing to go 
bail; the candidates and their friends knew that they would 
not ask and that the Minister would not grant the favour, 
except some kind of consideration was exchanged at each suc- 
cessive step. All this has been changed by the introduction 
of competition. If candidates for the Civil Service had been 
chosen by lot, the alteration would never have been required ; 
but since they were chosen purely by favour, it was absolutely 
necessary to introduce some reform, and to make the appoint- 
ment depend on the result of an examination was at least as 
good a change as any, and a better change than most. 

Mr. Trevelyan has raised the question whether the principle 
ought not to be extended to the Diplomatic Service. When 
it is conceded that it has worked fairly well in other branches 
of the Civil Service, and that it has relieved the dispensers 
of patronage of what had become an almost intoler- 
able burden, it is plain that Mr. Trevelyan has a right to 
ask for a reason why an exception should be made as 
regards any one branch of the Civil Service. ‘You grant,’ he 
says, ‘ that the system of Competition is an improvement over 
the system of Patronage, where it has been applied,—what 
ground have you for stopping short in its application when 


you come to diplomacy?” We do stop short, and we do it for | regards the test-examinations for the Diplomatic Service, 


this reason. As regards’ most branches of the public 
whether. competitive examination does or does’ not give ug 
a better man than other methods of appointment, it: at least: 
gives as quite as good'a man. But in diplomacy there ig:ng 
cértainty that it would give us as good a man. In other servi 
the degree in which a man is useful to the State is m 
determined by his intellectual qualifieations. In proportion ag 
he is clever and diligent, he makes a good Civil Servant. But 
something quite distinct from cleverness and diligence is wanted 
to make a good diplomatist. A man must have a certain 
social standing. In every other case, a Civil Servant may de 
his work admirably, and yet lead the life of a recluse from the 
moment when he leaves his office in the evening to the moment 
when he entersit in the morning. But a diplomatist will besue 
cessful in proportion as he turns to good account the oppors 
tunities he has for observing the people among whom he lives; 
and he cannot turn them to good account without habitually mix. 
ing in society. The value of having a diplomatic staff at 
foreign capital greatly consists in the information which ig: 
thus conveyed to the Foreign Secretary. Some of this infor. 
mation can only be got at in society, and even that which 
comes in other ways cannot be properly estimated, except by a 
man who knows the people to whom it relates. When Lord’ 
Hammond was examined before the Select Committee on the 
Diplomatic and Consular Services, he said, “ Asa general rule, 
the son of a small tradesman is not quite the fit person to go 
into the first society of foreign capitals.” Of course it was at 
once pointed out to him that Lord Chancellors and Archbishops 
have been sons of very small tradesmen, and yet have played 
prominent and distinguished parts in society. But Lord 
Hammond had his answer ready. These eminent persons, 
though they rose in time to the highest rank, were not in 
that rank when they commenced their career as young men of 
twenty-one. Familiarity with the habits of society came with 
success, it was not one of the stepping-stones to success. But’ 
in a diplomatist this familiarity is important from the first. 
Besides this, the views of foreign Governments have to be con- 
sidered. In every European country a certain social position’ 
is indispensable to becoming an Attaché. If no such qualiffs 
cations were required from English Attachés, they might not 
find themselves regarded as equals by the members of other’ 
Legations. 

It may be argued that even if appointments in the Diplomatic’ 
Service were thrown open to unrestricted competition, no: 
change would be effected in the social position of the success 
ful candidates. Diplomacy is an unpaid service in the first’ 
stage, and a badly paid service in several subsequent 
stages. It is not till an Attaché becomes a Third Secretary’ 


gets £150 a year. To this it may be answered, first, that'if 
the Service were thrown open, we are by no means sure that 
able and ambitious young men would not make a tremendous 
effort to raise money on which to live for the first year or 
two without salary, and then make a second and hardly 
smaller effort to live on their salary when it began to 
come in. A second and possibly a better-founded objection 
is that as soon as it became the interest of the middle- 
class to attack the principle of unpaid service, it would not 
be long before it was attacked. And if it was attacked 
on the ground that it prevented young men without means 
from entering upon a branch of the public service which Par- 
liament had deliberately, and after full consideration, thrown 
open to them, a very strong case could be made out against it. 
We should be sorry to see unpaid service disappear, even for 
its own sake. As has been truly said, “The very ideal of a 
State requires that each class of the community should do the 
public precisely that service which can be done by it better 
than by others.” The theory which assumes that every man 
is bound to give his services to the State when he has the 
means of doing so, without regard to the equivalent which he 
may receive in return, is not one that any nation can afford 
‘needlessly to let die. Apart, however, from any merits of 
its own, unpaid service is the only means by which, under @ 
system of appointment by competition, the present social status 





of the Diplomatic Service could be maintained ; and as we have 
‘said, unpaid service would undoubtedly be attacked, and 
| probably attacked with effect, if appointment by competition 
| were introduced. 

It remains to inquire whether the advantages which Mr. 
‘Trevelyan promises us from the introduction of competi- 


,tion may not be attained in some other way. What Mr. 


| Trevelyan says against test-examinations may be true as 


} 
| 





that he receives any salary, and even a Third Secretary only’ 
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put there is no reason, in the nature of things, why it 
should be true of test-examinations generally. It has 
never been maintained that a University could not institute 
a strict examination for passmen. It is only contended 
that, for this or that reason, it seldom does so. If the Civil 
Service Commissioners were instructed by Parliament to organise 
g really searching examination in modern languages, diplomatic 
history, and international and Roman law—the three chief sub- 
‘ects which it behoves a diplomatist to be well acquainted with, 
we cannot believe that the complaint that incompetent young 
men are put into the Service, because they are too stupid 
for any other occupation, would long remain well founded. 
Supposing it to be objected that for some occult reason test- 
examinations have an inevitable tendency to lose their efficacy, 
there is a mode of applying competition which is free from the 
objections which have here been insisted on. The essential thing 
from our point of view is that the Secretary of State should retain 
the absolute right of nomination to the Diplomatic Service. But 
as among the young men nominated by him there is no objection 
that we know of to the application of competition. Let the 
Secretary of State nominate three men for every vacancy, and 
take the one who is declared to have done best in an exam- 
ination in the subjects necessary to his professional suc- 
eess. This would answer all the purposes of Mr. Trevel- 
yan’s motion, provided that his object be only to improve the 
composition of the Diplomatic Service. Of course, if his object 
be to throw the Service open, it will not be attained in this 
way. But in that case, it is doubtful whether it should be 
attained in any way. 








MR. GLADSTONE ON AUTHORITY AND BELIEF. 

N the opening article of the Nineteenth Century, Mr. Glad- 
I stone discusses a question which has probably a closer con- 
nection with the peculiarities of the nineteenth century than any 
other he could have raised,—we mean the weight that should be 
attached to the principle of authority in the formation of belief. 
He goes back to the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis’s ‘‘ Essay on 
the Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion,” and reminds 
us how much we owe of our beliefs and of our guidance in life to 
the principle of authority, and that it is just as bad sense to con- 
trast the habit of deferring to authority with the love for truth, as 
it would be to contrast the habit of deferring to sign-posts showing 
the way to London, with the love of London. Authority is but one 
way of finding out the truth, or at least what may be pre- 
sumed to be the truth for those who have no faculty or time 
for investigating the truth at first hand. And so far, at 
all events, Mr. Gladstone is certainly right. No traveller would 
plunge into the investigation of the competence of the persons 
who set up the various sign-posts on his way to tell him the truth 
about his road, and still less, into the question of the sincerity 
of their wish to tell him the truth. If he went to work in that 
sort of way with all the various sources of his information, he 
would certainly never reach London at all in time for any such 
purpose as would ordinarily take him there. He must use the 
statements of the sign-posts and the oral information he might 
elicit, without scruple, if he is to make the best of his way. In 
other words, he must act on the principle of deferring to 
authority, even at the cost of sometimes being betrayed into a 
wrong turning, if he is to reach his destination with the least 
possible loss of time. Nevertheless, however, the limits of this trust 
are pretty clear. Supposing the traveller to be travelling, not 
to London, but from it, and to be bending his way towards 
some remote and little-known place, to which few people are in 
the habit of going, he would probably think it needful to test 
any oral information he might receive as to his right way, by 
a few questions intended to satisfy himself that his informant was 
really acquainted with the place he was in search of, and had a 
practical acquaintance with the way. Hence he would distinguish 


ful investigations of our own. So it is with our historians. 
It is very rarely possible to say generally that this historian has 
rendered the facts truthfully, while the other has rendered them 
falsely. Almost all judgments on such writers, to be true, must 
be qualified by a great number of reservations, till it becomes 
almost as much a matter of specific attainment and quali- 
fication to be a sound authority as to the relative merits 
of historians, as to be a sound historian yourself. Just 
as when the traveller's journey is to a little-known and out- 
of-the-way place, he takes care to ask questions before fol- 
lowing absolutely advice given him, so when he wants guidance 
about matters in which few are competent judges, he must him- 
self know enough to enable him, at the very least, to satisfy him- 
self that his informant in all probability knows more. It is in 
this sense that Sir G. C. Lewis points out that the choice of an 
authority is as much an exercise of the judgment as the 
adoption of an opinion on argumentative grounds; indeed, 
it is the adoption of an opinion on argumentative grounds, 
—an opinion as to the trustworthiness of a counsellor, 
And of course it must be admitted that to choose guides 
at all in matters admitting of no direct verification is a 
matter of much more doubt and difficulty, than to choose guides 
whose capacity and trustworthiness is clearly verified or clearly 
disproved day after day. Mr. Gladstone concedes that the choice 
of an authority is almost, if not quite always, a judgment made 
on probable evidence alone ; and clearly, the probability on which 
we have to act is much less considerable, where it is difficult or 
impossible to verify the accuracy of the judgment on which we 
rely, than it is in cases where we can found our trust on clear 
evidence that others have placed their reliance on the same 
authority, and have found that reliance justified. 

Now, this is the point at which we find the application of Mr. 
Gladstone’s authoritative principle to the subject of religion, 
unsatisfactory. It is exceedingly difficult to test the trustworthiness 
of living authorities, as authorities, in matters of religion, and 
therefore very difficult to choose them with any large presumption 
in our favour. Yet can a religious conviction held merely on a 
slight balance of probability be regarded as a genuinely religious 
conviction at all? A working-man has, as Sir Cornewall Lewis 
atleast held, hardly any time to go into the moral and intellectual 
basis of opinion, and must, more or less, trust to authority. The 
religious authority he happens to be brought in contact with 
by his parents is, say, a somewhat ignorant Methodist 
preacher, great in the Apocalypse, eloquent on the mil- 
lennium, a fervent believer in sudden “judgments” on 
sceptics and sinners, and in the doctrine of ‘* conversion.” What, 
if the working-man be shrewd, should he think the probability to be 
that in following such a guide he would do right? And what will 
be the worth of religious exercises and devotions undertaken 
on the strength of a presumption so trifling? Can you pray on 
an hypothesis which you regard as only just more likely to be 
true than not, and yet pray with all your heart? Nay, it would 
be, sometimes at least, nearer the mark, we suspect, if we asked 
whether a religious man could pray on an hypothesis which he 
thought /ess likely to be true than not, though he knew of none 
other which he thought, individually, so likely to be true? To our 
minds, the introduction of the principle of presumptions and pro- 
babilities into the religious life is a very confusing one. We 
would not deny that the often-quoted apostrophe, ‘‘ Oh, God, if 
there be a God, save my soul, if I have a soul,” is a prayer, or 
at least a passionate cry into the darkness, which God would treat 
asa prayer. But when the probability and the doubt affect not 
merely the question of the reality of the Being prayed to, but of 
His nature too, when the prayer is based on a ‘ presumption ’ not 
only in relation to the existence of its object, but His character and 
the mode of government which He pursues, the doubts and hesita- 
tions which envelope it on all sides must, we take it, so undermine 
it as to rob it of all religious meaning. It is a very different thing 
to act in human affairs on a minute probability,—say, to insure 





at once between the authority for a route constantly followed, and 
the correctness or incorrectness of which must have been re- 
peatedly verified, and the authority for a route rarely or never | 
practically tested. The same principles apply to more recondite | 
matters. We implicitly trust each man in his own special calling | 
only so far as we have reason to believe that he has constantly 
found his means adequate to his ends, in other words, that he 
knows his way to attain a particular object, and is habitually suc- 
ceeding in attaining it. Directly we approach questions the | 
answers to which do not admit of the same kind of direct veri- 
fication, we find it needful either to limit our confidence in the | 
authorities who profess to conduct us, or to base it upon care- 


your life for a railway journey,—from acting upon it in matters in 
which the heart must go with the will, if it is to be of any value at 
all. What Mr. Gladstone and the school of religious probabilists re- 
commend, namely, to choose our religious authorities on the balance 
of such presumptions—small or large—as are accessible to us, and 
then believe what these authorities lay down, is a course encum- 
bered by this peculiar difficulty,—that if we do not forget the 
very hazardous nature of the presumptions on which we are 
acting, the religious life built up on such presumptions is apt to 
be too uncertain and unsteady to be genuinely religious, while if 
we do forget it, we corrupt the honesty of our own inward life. 
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The upshot of these remarks is undoubtedly to question the 
high value of authority in matters of religious conviction,—mat- 
ters on which the nature must ‘‘ move altogether, if it move at all,” 
—for the very simple reason that the determination of the best 
religious authority is apt to be even more of a delicate intellectual 
operation, requiring the finest weights and measures, than the 
determination of a religious truth itself. While you are in the 
region in which relative ecclesiastical authorities are weighed and 
compared, you are where it is hardly possible for nine-tenths of 
mankind—even of civilised Europeans—to have an opinion of 
any assignable value. But when you go into the region of reli- 
gious truth itself, the case is often very different. Not, of course, 
that questions of the scholarship of the Bible, or even of the 
rationale of miracles, or of the scientific origin of Nature, are 
amongst those which ordinary men can judge with any profit ; 
but that the questions of the relation of a living God to the 
conscience, of the supernaturalness of Christ’s character, of the 
searching nature of the Gospel morality, and of the power of 
Christianity as a whole to put a new soul into human life, are 
within the reach of popular judgments, and that these once decided 
on the Christian side, the question of the best authority for our 
intellectual guidance in relation to the view we may take of 
Christian doctrines, is relatively a very secondary one. We should 
go so far as this with Mr. Gladstone, that having once decided 
that there is a spiritual world above men, and that Christ came 
from that spiritual world, and embodied its highest life for us, it 
is irrational to reject the authority of history and tradition as to what 
he revealed. Once let us believe entirely that he brought something 
quite new into this world from the world above us, and it becomes 
absurd to attempt to limit the revelation he brought us by any- 
thing but a careful study of the recorded and the traditional facts. 
But it is the belief in God and in the divine character of Christ 
which gives the importance to the authorities as to revelation, not 
the belief in these authorities which warrants the belief in 
God and in the divine character of Christ. To our minds, 
‘authority’ in matters of religious opinion is, after all, 
the second thing, and not the first;—the first is the war- 
rant given by the conscience and the affections for the existence 
of God and the divine nature of Christ. And this view puts the 
estimate of probabilities in its right place. You can be certain of 
the existence of a divine ruler and judge, because that is attested 
in the very life of the heart and will; you can be certain of the 
unearthly majesty and divine essence of Christ, on grounds in- 
finitely more certain and simple than those on which you are 
certain of the glory of the universe, and its infinite superiority 
to the devices of man. But these things once assured, 
you can only judge with more or less probability of the 
historical accessories, and the doctrinal significance of these 
supernatural facts. There you are dependent on history, on 
authorities of various kinds, on scholarship, on a comparison of 
various statements, on the commentary written in the life of the 
believers. As soon as authority in the intellectual sense comes in, 
doubts and probabilities come in with it, and the devotional life 
which is mixed up with these doubts and probabilities becomes less 
important, and may also well be less earnest. But the main and 
central faith does not depend, with any one who really has it, on 
what Sir Cornewall Lewis and Mr. Gladstone mean by ‘ authority’ 
at all. Authority pieces out and outlines the significance of 
that divine vision which has somehow burned itself in upon the 
soul, but it cannot give that vision ; and the further it goes from 
the centre of the spiritual light which makes itself felt in us, 
the further it goes from the certainty which is of the very life of 
religion. It is quite true that in ordinary life we very commonly 
act on authority to which we attach a very trivial value, though it 
is quite of enough value to influence our actions. But we deny 
altogether that on small probabilities of this kind any genuine 
religious life can be founded. Probabilities are at the mathematical 
basis of every policy of assurance. But no sooner does reli- 
gion attempt to persuade us to take out a policy of assurance for 
the soul, than she loses her influence, and ceases in fact to justify 
the name she bears. 


SOME NEW APHORISMS. 
[ is not very easy to explain the attractiveness which un- 


en 

to discourses on the Eighth Commandment, if the preacher ig not 
too severe on ‘ trickeries of trade,” but they would actively resent 
a lecture intended to teach them not to be silly and not to be taken 
in. Sonshear the maternal petition that they will be good and up. 
right with something of respect, and sympathise when the father 
says they must be always gentlemen, but advice to choose only 
the right associates and to avoid quarrels very soon elicitg 
visible and audible evidences of fidget. We cannot recall a book 
full of worldly teaching—and hundreds of such have been pub. 
lished—which ever made a deep impression on mankind, nor any 
lecture, or sermon, or essay which has distinctly helped to make 
any class of men more shrewd. Yetno one will dispute that worldly. 
wise teaching embodied in aphorisms has in repeated instanceg 
greatly influenced mankind, and in many has attracted such admira. 
tion from the cultivated that the book containing it has survived 
most books of its generation. ‘‘ Aisop’s Fables,” a collection of 
worldly-wise maxims pleasantly disguised, has come down through 
the ages, and we fear the bourgeois wisdom embodied in Solomon’g 
Proverbs, some of which are almost cunning in their counsel, hag 
contributed greatly to the preservation of that collection, which 
is now, though, unless we are greatly mistaken, slowly slipping 
out of the general memory. Rochefoucauld’s maxims have been 
the delight of the cultivated for two hundred years, and so, though 
for a shorter period, have been some of the most cynical 
sayings of Talleyrand and the later French wits. This 
is not because they are true. A great many of Rochefoucauld’s 
maxims and of more recent writers’ jests are distinctly false, ag 
false as Douglas Jerrold's bright aphorism that “ dogmatism ig 
puppyism full grown ;” but they seem true to men whom much 
reflection on the hollowness of things in the world, on the roads 
by which success is achieved, and on the ‘‘ mess ” ingenuous youth 
often makes of its own career, have made a little cynical. They do 
not stop to consider the morality of the dicta they are reading, 
but only enjoy the bitter flavour of so much worldly experience 
boiled down into a sentence. One does not think of digestion 
when one is eating vanille. The delightful series of aphorisms, for 
example, just published by Mr. Grant Duff in the Fortnightly, 
will, to hundreds of palates, be the most appetising things in the 
whole number ; yet very few of them are quite true, and some of 
them positively and demonstrably false. ‘These aphorisms were, 
in fact, the delight of Schopenhauer, and though Schopenhauer'’s 
pessimist philosophy has few admirers in England, and no followers 
—for Mr. Oxenford, who revealed his writings to the world, 
was no disciple—every experienced man has in him at moments 
of disappointment a trace of Schopenhauer, and is inclined to 
think, with him, that being and suffering are identical. The 
aphorisms are the work of Balthazar Gracian, a Spanish Jesuit, 
born in 1584, who died a schoolmaster, but who must have 
watched men and manners very narrowly; and as Mr. Grant 
Duff admits, a proportion of them are just what we should ex- 
pect from a subtly observant Spanish Jesuit, wisdom tainted 
with a liking for insincerity, and a conviction that men require to 
be managed by subtle art. These, for example, are either directly 
immoral in their inner meaning, or full of a wisdom hardly to be 
distinguished from bad cunning :— 

‘* Know how to play the card of truth—It is a dangerous thing, yet 
the honest man cannot omit to speak it, but in saying it art is wanted.” 

* Leave people in uncertainty about your purposesi— ...... Imitate 
the heavenly powers in keeping men full of speculation and unrest.” 

“Find every man’s thumbscrew.— ..... « All are idolaters—some of 
honour, some of interest, some of pleasure....... Have the knack 
of knowing what their idols are, so as to affect each through his idol.” 

“ Think with the few, and speak with the many.” 

* Allow yourself some venial fault—..... Let Homer sleep now and 
then, and affect a want of care either in intellect or in valour, but never 
in prudence, in order that you may lull malevolence, and so prevent it 
bursting with its own poison. That will be like throwing your cloak to 
the bull of Envy, so as to save your immortality.” 

“ Take care not to attain victories over your superior.—All conquest 
is detested, and to conquer your master is either a folly or a calamity. 
All superiority is abominated: how much more superiority over 
superiority.” 

“ Push advantages—...... Let the prudent man strike down 
his quarry, and not be satisfied merely with flushing it.” 

‘“* Better be mad with everybody else than prudent alone.—So say poli- 
ticians. For if all are mad one is not behind anybody else, and if the 
prudent man is alone he will pass for mad, so important it is to follow 
the current. Sometimes the greatest wisdom lies in ignorance, or the 
affectation of it. We have got to live with others, and the ignorant are 





doubtedly belongs to worldly-wise aphorisms. People, as a 
rule, are a little impatient of being taught worldly wisdom in any 
direct or preachy fashion, and resent advice which impugns their 


in the majority. To live alone one must be very like a god or quite 
like a beast; yet I would modify the aphorism, and say, better be 
prudent with the majority than mad by one’s self. There are some 


judgment and knowledge of mankind much more than exhorta- | people who seek for originality in chimeras and crotchets.” 


tions which only imply distrust of their consciences or their hearts. 


The majority of Gracian’s aphorisms are, however, neither bad 


Congregations will listen patiently, though with a little weariness, | nor good, but only sentences giving, in the fewest possible word:s 
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the results of long experience and reflection. Gracian lived 
centuries before the discovery of electricity, but he would smile 
to see how throughly intriguing politicians and bulletin-compilers 
and daily journalists anxious for a party or a ‘‘ view ” have learned 
to act upon this sentence :— 

“ Do not be the slave of first impressions.—There are people who 
marry the very first account they hear, so that all the accounts that 
follow come to them only as concubines.” 

Moore used the same image to describe some of the eccentricities 
of fanaticism, but the Spaniard’s apophthegm is of more present 


value :— 
‘+ For faith, fanatic faith, once wedded fast 
To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last.” 
Faith is not the foible of our day; but the belief in telegrams 
sent only to create an invincible first impression, is. What 
subtle modern wisdom, too, there is in this! and what, again, would 
its value be to many politicians ?— 

* Know how to play the card of contempt.—...... It is a firm 
maxim of the wise never to defend themselves with the pen, for such a 
defence leaves a mark, and tends more to the glorification of the 
opponent than to the punishment of his boldness. Presumptuous 

rsons dream of making themselves eternal by setting fire to the 

wonders of the world and of the centuries.” 
Imagine, too, the gain to mankind, if all statesmen could follow 
this advice, and Gambetta cease to be French in his foibles, 
or Bismarck German in his manners, or Mr. Gladstone Scotch in 
his perfervidum ingenium !— 


“ Avoid the faults of your nation.—Water shares in the good or bad 

qualities of the veins through which it passes, and a man in those of 
the clime in which he is born....... There are family faults and 
faults of position, faults of office and faults of age. If they all meet in 
one person, and are not opposed by attention, they make an intolerable 
monster.” 
And yet granted that advance in statesmen, what would become 
of representative government ? The people would cease to under- 
stand theirrulers. Thegreat ones of the earth just now, Bismarck 
first of all, and after him every leader more or less, are forgetting 
this maxim :— 

“ Keep ministering spirits.—That is a privilege of the great ones of 

the earth which far transcends the barbarous taste of Tigranes, who 
had a fancy for having captive kings as his servants. 
however, you cannot have sages in your service, bave them for your 
friends,” 
And too many of the great, and more journalists, forget also this, 
“Overcome your antipathies,” of all sources of error in modern 
society,—which day by day becomes more like life on shipboard, 
—that which most utterly misdirects the judgment. There are few 
statesmen, Bismarck again being foremost of them, who would 
not be better for remembering this remonstrance against the 
smallest, the most common, and the most injurious of the foibles 
of the great :— 

“ Work with good instruments.—Some are anxious that the keenness 
and subtlety of their wits should be conspicuous through the meanness of 
their instruments—a porilous satisfaction which deserves a punishment 
from Fate Fame always holds to the first personage. She never 
says, ‘ He had good or he had bad assistants,’ but ‘ he was a good or he 
was a bad artificer.’”’ 

Midhat forgot this counsel :— 

“ Have a stomach able to digest great mouthfuls of fortune.” 

Lord Melbourne never read Gracian, but here is his own philo- 
sophy summed up in a sentence, longer, it is true, than the cele- 
brated query in which he embodied his philosophy, and with which 
he disconcerted officious colleagues :— 


“ Do not make a business of what is no business.—. Many 
things which were really of some importance have become of none 
because they were left alone; and other things which were of no im- 
portance have become grave because people have occupied themselves 
about them. At the beginning everything can be easily quieted down, 
but afterwards not. It is frequently the remedy that causes the 
disease, and not the worst rule of living is to let it alone.” 

And what might not Lord Derby become, if all his common- 
sense were shot like silk with this invaluable advice !— 

“A grain of boldness in everything is an important requisite of pru- 

dence— ...... We should moderate our conceptions of others so as 
not to think so highly of them as to fear them. Tho imagination 
should never overmaster the heart No one overpasses the 
narrow limits of humanity. All have their imperfections, some in the 
intellect, some in the disposition.” 
A few of Gracian’s sayings are valuable merely for their wise- 
ness. We have heard the advice to ‘suffer fools” before, and 
the following sentence, strange to say, is contained, though in 
other words, in the new edition of the Ten Commandments 
advocated by the authors of ‘¢‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy,”— 

‘“* Know how to transplant yourself.— Their native land is 
everywhere stepmotherly towards extraordinary talents,” 


—though their notion was that England was stepmotherly to 
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poverty; and we fear too few Englishmen need this advice, 
‘Do not become bad out of pure goodness. He is so who never 


gets angry.” But this is new, and is a proof of most curiously 
attentive observation :— 
** Do not listen to yourselfi— ...... It is a weakness of the groat 


to speak with a grand tone of ‘I say something worth hearing,’ to the 
torture of their hearers.” 

Mr. Grant Duff will, we hope, one day give us the whole of 
Gracian’s sayings, for in the hundred or so he has picked out we 
have found but one that is poor :— 

“ Be common in nothing, above all, not in taste —Oh, what a great wise 
me be was who was wretched when what he said pleased the multi- 
tude !” 

But then Gracian lived before penny journals, and the passion 
for notoriety. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


TURKISH “ INFORMATION.” 

(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—There is a needless difficulty put in the way of understanding 
what goes on in the Turkish Empire, in consequence of the habit of 
putting more or less confidence in Turkish official information. It is 
never by any chance quite correct, and very rarely has any truth in 
it. The Turkish official never on any account permits an outsider te 
know the truth, and never admits more into his statements than 
just enough more effectually to deceive the Giaours as to the 
real facts. It is difficult for a European to conceive the utter 
and shameless mendacity of the average Turkish functionary. Ihave 
myself had personal experiences of this mendacity, which I should 
not expect any one to believe on my statement merely, but which 
were fortunately capable of proof. The class in question never 
hesitate to deny anything, assert anything, or ignore anything 
which it suits their purposes to deny, assert, or ignore. It is exactly 
as if language, testimony, truth had no definite meaning. I may 
say that of a large acquaintance with these officials, I met two or 
three (of whom one was a Greek) who would on better acquaint- 





,| ance, and when thrown off their guard, sometimes speak honestly 


against the Government, but I never knew one who hesitated to 
tell any falsehood pertaining to his official position. It is useless, 
then, to call the attention of the Turkish Government to any 
accusations, such, for instance, as those contained in Mr. 
Freeman’s despatch laid on the table of the House of Commons on 
the 23rd ult., because we know perfectly well that they will deny 
everything, and even falsify documents and forge signatures. I 
of course would not guarantee the exactitude of the statements 
in Mr. Freeman’s despatch, but if they had been provable by a 
thousand witnesses, the Pasha would have made the same reply. 
This is one of the chief difficulties of either reforming or learning 
the state of the country ;—exercise what pressure you like, urge 
whatever particular abuse you may, youare met by such an elastic 
resistance of falsehood and evasion, solid mendacity, with a 
backing of utter faithlessness, that there is no arriving at acommon 
ground of understanding as to what is to be reformed or where 
justice is due. 

This difficulty is greatly increased by the generally upright 
character of the English Consuls, coupled wit an almost consti- 
tutional deference for the constituted authorities and for official 
declaration. A colleague of Sir Henry Elliot's once told me that 
Sir Henry remarked to him that ‘‘ he wanted no better informa- 
tion than the Turkish official reports,” and I can quite understand 
that a straightforward Englishman with a strong tincture of respect 
for the ‘Turk, and a decided mental bias in favour of the respectable 
upper classes and against the miserable rayahs, should find it impos- 
sible to refuse credence to such artistic and inconceivable mendacity. 
A great many hard words have been thrown at Mr. Holmes, her 
Majesty’s Consul at Seraievo, but they are not merited. I knew 
Mr. Holmes at Mostar, and found him a most just, honest, and 
high-minded man,—too honest, in fact, to be able to follow or 
detect the daily and hourly falsehood of the cunning officials 
about him. He has the reputation of being intensely philo- 
Ottoman, but the fact is that he sees in the Turkish authorities 
the constituted authorities, in the discontented population only 
ordinary malefactors. Anywhere but in Turkey these views would 
| be just, and such as his official position would render proper, but 
|in ‘Turkey matters are reversed. He knew, moreover, that it was 
| the mot d’ordre from Constantinople to conceal as far as possible 
‘everything which told against the Tyrks; but even in spite of 
this, I do not believe that he would ever be knowingly guilty of 


| an unjust report. His case is that of many others whom I have 
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known. ‘They know what is wanted at Constantinople, and it is 
at once vexatious and difficult to contend with the officials and 
the wishes of his own superior, and so the Turk has the best of 
his reports. It has become proverbial in the Levant that certain 
English officials ‘‘ can see nothing wrong in a Turk ;” it bids fair 
to be considered the standard of imbecility to believe a Turk. 

A curious and characteristic case of Turkish assurance in men- 
dacity was the investigation of the Papano massacre. This was 
first exposed in the Times, and by the mere chance of my going 
to Mostar and calling Mr. Holmes’ attention to it, it got to the 
ears of Sir Henry Elliot, who urged the Porte to make an investi- 
gation, and thereupon the Consul-General at Ragusa was ordered 
to examine and report, which he did, and as the thing was known 
to the whole world, and Austrian officials had made reports on 
it, the Consul made a nearly accurate report, being accompanied 
by a letter from an impartial correspondent of a French journal. 
The report was so obnoxious to the Government, that Constant 
Effendi was ordered to go and make another ; and thereupon re- 
ported, without inquiry, that no massacre took place—so at least 
Damit Effendi informed me—but I have looked in vain for the 
report in the company of that of Edib Effendi in the Blue-book. 
Now, when an official will misreport in the face of the facts known to 
a whole town, and his Government find him not up to the standard, 
and send another to outlie him, what rational creature can attach 
the slighest importance to anything which that Government may 
say? And the poor Consul-General, who really tried for once to 
make a nearly honest report,—what encouragement had he to 
reform the ways of Turkish bureaucracy ? With what hope would 
he ever again try to tell the truth? And this same Constant 
Effendi, now Constant Pasha (or Costan) isthe promising reform 
governor of Bosnia.—I am, &c., 


Ventnor, February 25. W. J. STILLMAN. 





THE OXFORD PASS EXAMINATIONS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—I have said in my letter on Mr. Lowe that we are all, more 
or less, liable to be imposed upon by the “ Rip Van Winkle ” 
fallacy. I trust you will not think me discourteous, if I suggest 
that you are not yourself altogether exempt from the liability. 

When you criticise our Pass Examinations, and compare them 
disadvantageously with those of the University of London, you 
are probably thinking of them as they were,—say, four or five 
years ago. We have now for some time been coming gradually 
under the operations of the new Examination Statute of 1872, 
in which the difficulties of the various Pass Examinations have 
been materially increased, and by which, I think, the standard 
has been placed as high as it reasonably can be, for students of 
average ability who have had no special advantages of early 
training. Men who have been well trained at school, or who 
have good natural abilities, now generally go up for honours in one 
or other of our numerous Honour schools. 

Oxford, faithful to her classical traditions, exacts even from 
her pass men a considerable modicum of Greek, and what presents 
more difficulty than any other subject to men who have not been 
trained at a public school, the writing of ‘‘ Latin prose.” In this 
latter respect, T helieve she wonld have been wiser in imitating 
her younger sister of London, and in contenting herself by setting 
¢ short and easy passages of English to be translated into Latin.” 
She might thus have made room fora modern language, or some 
useful branch of natural science, as necessary, not simply as 
optional subjects. But without at all wishing to call in question 
the standard for degrees adopted by the University of London 
(an institution for which I entertain the most sincere respect), I 
submit that the more extensive knowledge of Greek demanded by 
us and the retention of ‘‘ Latin prose” render it very difficult to 
compare our programme with the apparently more ambitious 
programme of the London University, and to pronounce 
dogmatically, as you do, that it requires a year longer to prepare 
for the one set of examinations than for the other. Moreover, 
there are two elements in our examination, the work prescribed, 
and the standard of excellence demanded, and unless one has 
seen the answers as well as the questions and the list of subjects, 
it is impossible to estimate correctly the relative merits or diffi- 
culties of two schemes of examination. It is not an uncommon 


ta, 

I may add that my “ indignation” was excited not so much by 
Mr. Lowe’s comparison between our pass degrees and those of 
the University of London, as by his reckless and unfounded charges 
against the teachers in Oxford as a class. We may have many 
faults, but they are certainly not lack of zeal in teaching on the 
part of the tutors, or unwillingness to attend lectures on the 
part of the undergraduates, or undue leniency on the part of the 
examiners. They are far rather in the direction at which 
you have glanced in your admirable leader of Saturday last, 
We teach so much, that we have little time to learn. We are go 
much interested in communicating knowledge, that we leave our. 
selves no opportunity of adding to its stock or realising its extent, 
—TI am, Sir, &c., 

Lincoln College, Oxford, February 26. 
[We were quite aware of the improvement in the pass exami. 
nation standard of recent years, and were referring to the modern, 
standard, not to the old one. We did not speak ‘‘ dogmatically” 
on the relative value of the two degrees, on the contrary, but 
doubtfully, prefacing our estimate by the words, ‘we might 
perhaps say, speaking roughly,” which can hardly be termed 4 
very confident form of assertion. Nothing, however, that Mr, 
Fowler says, convinces us that we were wrong—Ep. Spectator.] 


T. Fowzer. 





HOME-RULE. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—With reference to the election for Halifax mentioned in a 
leader of your issue of last week, will you allow me to state that it 
is not a fact that the Irish electors of that borough were ‘ irritated 
by Mr. Hutchinson’s refusal to support Home-rule,” and that 
they had anything to do with Mr. Gamble’s candidature in 
consequence ? 
Mr. Hutchinson, though not as yet a Home-ruler, is most 
liberally disposed towards Ireland, and specifically pledged him- 
self to vote both for Mr. Butt’s motion for an inquiry into the 
grounds of the Irish demand for a National Legislature for Irish 
affairs and for the complete amnesty of the remaining political 
prisoners. 
A meeting of the Irish electors, presided over by the Secretary of 
the Local Home-rule Association, and at which the Executive of 
the Confederation was represented by the Acting General 
Secretary, enthusiastically endorsed Mr. Hutchinson’s candidature 
in consequence, and it was resolved that the Irish vote should be 
given ‘‘solid ” to that gentleman. 

The executive of the Confederation has every confidence that 
Mr. Hutchinson, M.P., will be found to be one of the most earnest 
of that happily increasing body of English and Scotch Members 
who, with Mr. Cowen, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, and: 
others, are seriously addressing themselves to the consideration 
of the great question of conciliating the fundamental rights of 
Irish nationality with the unity of Imperial force and the co- 
citizenship of all subjects of the common Sovereign.—I am, Sir, 
&e., F. Hues O’DonneE.LL, 

Vice-President and Hon. Sec., Home-rule Confederation. 


8 Serjeants’ Inn, E.C., February 28. 





THE LANGUAGE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—There really seems to be no end of the misunderstandings 
which Professor Clifford’s ‘‘ short words ”’ have led on into. The 
Professor was guilty of no oversight whatever in the matter. 
The words with which he was dealing were St. Paul's, not our 
Lord’s; and without all question, I suppose, [lavre doxseaCere, 
+0 xarov xertyere (1. Thess. v. 21) forms part of a Greek original. 
—I an, Sir, &c., 


Selby Vicarage. F, W. Harper. 








BOOKS. 
niasslibiinimns 
DEMOSTHENES.* 
Tus is one of the supplementary volumes of the series of 
Ancient Classics for English Readers, and if, as the success of Mr. 





Occurrence to own a large estate which is poorly cultivated. 
The Universities of Oxford and London have, it seems to me, 


Collins’s enterprise seems to show, there really are English readers 
| who make their first acquaintance with the literature of the 


perfectly distinct spheres, and surely nothing is gained for either | ancient world in this second-hand fashion, we can conscientiously 
by attacking the other. I, for one, should have been very sorry | recommend Mr. Brodribb’s work to them, as an accurate and 
if the University of London had slavishly copied our system of ex- | exhaustive account of the greatest of the Athenian orators. But 
amination ; nor do I think, in the circumstances in which we are 
placed, it would be wise in us to adopt theirs. 





| * Ancient Classics for English Readers: Demosthenes. Edited by the Rey. W 
J. Brodribb. Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons. 1877. 
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—_ . : 
the book is no doubt intended for a wider constituency than that 
to which it primarily appeals, and students of Greek history will 
find in it a lucid summary of the complicated events which make the 
middle period of the fourth century before Christ unusually 
dificult to understand. It is, no doubt, impossible to give to 
the narrative an interest at all proportionate to the real magnitude 
of the incidents described. The canvas is so crowded with petty 
and there is so little apparent coherence or unity between 
the several groups which make up the whole, that the most skilful 
fails to impress the spectator with the idea of a supreme 
struggle, in which the liberties of Greece were staked and lost. 
Allowance being made for these unfavourable conditions, it 
to us that Mr. Brodribb has handled his difficult task 
ina workmanlike fashion. His narrative is, as a rule, clear and 
terse, and his estimate of the characters and schemes of policy 
with which he has to deal is sound and impartial. It is, perhaps, 
too much to expect that he should have achieved more than a 
moderate degree of success in that part of his enterprise which 
has baffled all who have hitherto attempted it,—the presenta- 
tion of the speeches of Demosthenes in a form which will enable 
the English reader to understand the speaker’s well-merited 
reputation as the greatest master of the art of oratory whom the 
world has known. We could wish, too, that he had added to 
the list of authorities to whom he expresses his indebtedness an 
article in the National Review of January, 1861, from which it 
seems plain that he has borrowed two of his most effective modern 
illustrations,—the parallel between Demosthenes after Cheronea, 
and Pitt after Austerlitz (p. 134,) and the comparison of Philip’s 
policy in striking at Athens through her remote allies and de- 
pendencies in Thrace, with that of Napoleon in his choice of 
Spain and Egypt as a vantage-ground for the conquest of 

England. (p. 109.) 

It is not easy to realise distinctly the nature of the political 
problems which presented themselves to an Athenian statesman 
ofthe fourth century before Christ, and yet, complex as they are, 
they must be clearly conceived and steadily kept in view, if we 
would do justice either to Demosthenes or to his leading oppo- 
nents. Over and above the difficulty which besets every 
attempt to express ancient ideas in modern terms, there is in 
this case need for additional caution, arising, in part, from 
the character of our chief authorities for the period, and still 
more from our own prepossessions. Contemporary rhetoric is in 
some respects the worst material for history, and as we try to 
balance the conflicting statements of the rival orators, and to 
evolve out of the chaos of contradictions and recriminations the 
actual form and body of the time, we sigh in vain for a Thucy- 
dides, or even a Xenophon. There is, unfortunately, no reason 
to suppose that Demosthenes himself, high as he towers above all 
his contemporaries, was at all superior to the rhetorical vice of 
over-colouring for party purposes, and there are obvious incon- 
sistencies in the accounts which he gives at different times of the 
same persons and events. But the task of getting at the truth is 
rendered still more arduous by our constant liability to be misled 
through associations derived from an earlier and more splendid 
epoch in Grecian history. The memories which naturally suggest 
themselves at the mention of names like Athens, Sparta, and Thebes 
are the memories of the Persian invasion, of the age of Pericles, 
and of the Peleponnesian War. The fact is that, whether we re- 
gard its external dangers or its inner civic life, the Greece of the 
fourth century B.C. was as unlike the Greece of the fifth century 
as the England of to-day is unlike the England of Mr. Pitt and 
the French war. Fear of the Great King and his designs of am- 
bition or revenge was no longer a powerful factor in Greek politics. 
A doctrinaire politician like Isocrates might still preach a Pan- 
Hellenic crusade against the traditional enemy, but the spasmodic 
Persophobia (if we may use the phrase) which his pamphlets 
aroused, and which the interested agents of Philip probably kept 
alive, had no more influence with the practical statesmen of the 
time, than the occasional outbursts of alike sentiment in reference 
to France have had in our own country within our own memory. 
Persia, the only Power whose aggression could have aroused the 


imaginative side of Greek patriotism, and absorbed in a national | 
movement of self-defence the petty jealousies of the States, was | 
no longer a formidable foe, and the liberties of Greece were | 
menaced from a quarter which seemed at once too familiar and too | 


insignificant to justify suspicion or alarm. The semi-barbarous | 
kingdom of Macedonia, after several fitful attempts to take a place 
and play a part in the Hellenic economy, had, under Amyntas, 
the father, and Perdiccas, the brother of Philip, become a prey to 
its savage neighbours, and all but ceased to exist. When Philip 


himself ascended the throne, there was nothing either in the past | 


history or the present condition of the disorganised tribe over 
which he exercised an almost nominal supremacy, to excite the 
fears of the cultured and well-ordered cities which had for more 
than acentury competed for the hegemony of Greece. The early 
years of Philip’s reign were employed in establishing his authority 
at home, and in perfecting the “ military instrument,” to which, 
like the Prussian statesmen of the present century, he looked for 
the accomplishment of his far-reaching schemes. It is true that 
almost from the first he set to work to gain a footing for himself 
in Thrace, and to undermine the traditional influence of Athens 
in the outlying quarters of the Hellenic world, but it was not till, 
after seven years of cautious encroachment, he boldly intervened in 
the Sacred War, and made himself master of Thessaly, that even 
Demosthenes began to suspect the ultimate aims of his ambitious 
policy. From this point onwards the nature of his designs is 
so clear to the modern student of history, that it is hard to 
understand how they could have been hidden from the eyes 
of his contemporaries. The next twelve years are occupied 
with the gradual development of a scheme of patient, 
consistent, and continuous aggression. The conquest of 
Olynthus and Chalcidice is rapidly succeeded by the ruin of 
Phocis, and at last the fatal blindness of the Amphictyonic 
Council, and the decisive victory of Cheronea, only hastened a 
consummation which had long been inevitable. Throughout this 
period, Demosthenes stands out among the men of his day as the 
one steady opponent of Macedonian policy, and our estimate of 
his statesmanship must therefore depend upon the answer which 
we give to two questions,—first, were the liberties of Greece, as 
he conceived them, and as they existed in his time, worth pre- 
serving? and second, was their preservation possible ? 

The first of these questions appears to us by no means so super- 
fluous as it is generally assumed to be. ‘‘ Freedom ” is a misleading 
and often a question-begging term, and nowhere is it used to 
cover so large a variety of confused and contradictory meanings 
as in the pages of Greek historians and orators. ‘The simple 
enthusiasm for liberty which brightens the narrative of Herodotus 
is a very different sentiment from the spirit of democratic propa- 
gandism with which it is often confounded in the rhetorical 
utterances ascribed by Thucydides to the Athenian speakers of 
the era of the Peloponnesian War. But in the age of Demosthenes 
the word, and the thing which it represents, had reached a further 
stage of degradation, which cannot be properly understood 
except by reference to the altered circumstances of the time, 
Free institutions are only valuable as means to an end, and in 
the celebrated oration which Thucydides puts into the mouth of 
Pericles, this truth is clearly grasped by the speaker, who finds 
the peculiar glory of the Athenian Constitution in the many-sided 
type of character which it developed, and in the generous and im- 
perial policy which it encouraged. Nor was this a mere rhetorical 
boast. At the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, Athens had 
passed her prime, and already began to exhibit some of the 
symptoms of degeneracy. The self-forgetful enthusiasm, which 
had led her people to dare and suffer so much for Greece half a 
century before, had given place to an aggressive and overbearing 
temper, and the new culture, if it had summoned into life the 
latent powers of the Athenian mind, had at the same time 
corrupted its simplicity. Nevertheless, when we compare 
Athens at this period with her rivals, we cannot hesitate to 
declare that the principles of free government, as understood 
and practised by her statesmen, were justified by their re- 
sults. The Athenian citizen lived in a more enervating atmo- 
sphere than that in which the heroes of Marathon were reared, 
but culture and prosperity had not destroyed in him the springs 
of action, and he was neither too effeminate for the rough work 
of the assembly and the battlefield, nor too absorbed in his 
own city to be indifferent to the larger claims of his country 
and his race. But three-quarters of a century later a 
change had taken place, of the nature and extent of which 
we have the best evidence in the speeches of Demosthenes him- 
self. The occasional sketches of the Athens of his day with which 








he points his invectives against the ignominious lethargy of his 
fellow-countrymen seem like a malicious parody or caricature of the 
glowing picture of Pericles. They show us a people among whom 
free institutions have run to seed, and who have reached that state 
of settled insensibility to the duties and responsibilities of corporate 
life which is perhaps more perilous, because less curable, than one 
of actual anarchy. Politics are handed over to a professional 
class of experts, and are no more the common interest of all. 
Public life itself is specialised into a number of separate depart- 
ments,—one set of men do the fighting, another set the talking, 
others, again, intrigue and pull the wires in the interest of foreign 
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Powers; while the mass of the people sit by, and are bored or 
amused, applaud or hiss, like the spectators in a theatre whom 
the play occasionally excites to an artificial and disinterested 
sympathy. It is no longer the fashion to contribute freely and 
splendidly to the service of the State; the duties of the trierarchy, 
which used to arouse an honourable rivalry among the rich, are 
habitually evaded or jobbed ; the humbler ranks in the army and 
navy, which were once composed of the less wealthy citizens, are 
now filled up with mercenaries ; and every attempt to add to the 
effective resources of the city, whether by the imposition of a 
property-tax or by the diversion of the Theoric Fund, is sure to 
encounter the opposition of either the rich or the poor, or both, 
in the exact proportion in which their respective comforts or 
luxuries are menaced. In short, to the contemporaries and fellow- 
citizens of Demosthenes, patriotism was unintelligible and public 
spirit unknown, and the rival cliques who made a profit out of 
the game of politics were so notoriously and systematically venal, 
that even the name of the great orator himself—by universal 
admission, the purest and most unselfish statesman of the age— 
cannot be cleared from a dark shadow of suspicion. If this is, as 
we believe it to be, a substantially accurate account of the state 
of Athens in the fourth century, and if, as we also believe, Athens 
‘was not only the freest State in Greece, but the most energetic 
in its opposition to Philip, may it not be that many unnecessary 
tears have been wept, and many superfluous sighs have been 
sighed, over ‘that dishonest victory at Cheronea, fatal to 
liberty ?” 
But even assuming, as Demosthenes assumed, that Greek free- 
dom was yet worth fighting for, and that a system of small, 
autonomous States was in any case preferable to the paralysing 
supremacy of a universal monarchy, we have still to meet the 
further question,—where were the materials for an  or- 
ganised resistance? The Peloponnesian War destroyed the 
Athenian Empire, without substituting for it any new 
centre of authority or bond of union. Sparta was, of all 
the leading Greek cities, the least fitted by her traditions and 
her political principles for the duties of hegemony, and during the 
twenty years of her disastrous ascendancy she left nothing undone 
that the fatuity of the most wrong-headed statesman could have 
devised to hasten the decay of the Panhellenic sentiment. The 
battle of Leuctra gave a death-blow to the power of Sparta, which 
fell beyond hope of recovery, and for a time it seemed as though 
the genius of Epaminondas would unite the northern and southern 
States in a compact confederacy, with Thebes for its centre. But 
the life-work of this great statesman hardly survived its creator, 
and the temporary rejuvenescence of Athens which followed was 
from the beginning hollow and unreal, and was soon cut short by 
the Social War. Thus at the moment when Philip began his 
active career, the States of Greece were never more impotent as 
individuals, or more disunited as a whole. It is to the credit of 
Demosthenes that he perceived from the first this fatal flaw, and 
that throughout his career he lost no opportunity of insisting on 
the necessity of union, Again and again, on behalf of Megalopolis, 
of Olynthus, of Phocis, he urged his short-sighted fellow-citizens 
to submit, in the interest of Athens itself, to the temporary 
sacrifices involved in a generous and self-forgetful policy. 
Had his counsels been followed, the era of free Greece might 
have closed not in ignominy and disgrace, but in the noble 
spectacle of a heroic death. But the end, though it 
might have been dignified, and even delayed, could not 
have been averted. The policy of Demosthenes was, after all, 
a policy of expedients, and when he recalled the inspiring 
memories of the Persian invasion and the Peloponnesian War, he 
exhausted all the resources of his matchless eloquence in appeals 
to a sentiment which, if it were not altogether dead, had at best 
but an artificial life. It was vain to urge this combination or 
that, when the absence of any possible head and of any durable 
basis of union doomed all imaginable combinations to ultimate 
futility. It was equally vain to preach a crusade in the ears of 
men who had no faith in the cause for which they were called 
upon to sacrifice what they really valued and enjoyed, and whose 
degenerate ideas of liberty were in nowise outraged by the con- 
siderate rule of a Macedonian governor. There are few figures 
in history which have a better title to our respectful sympathy 
than that of Demosthenes, ‘‘ fallen on evil days and evil tongues,” 
and confronting with a noble enthusiasm which nothing could damp 
or dim the indifference of an age which was not worthy of him. 
That he was the apostle of a cause already lost is no derogation 
from his greatness, and need not qualify our admiration of his 
character and purposes, for the failures of such men are more 
instructive than the petty triumphs of successful ambition. 


—_____ 


THE PILGRIM OF SCANDINAVIA.* 


Lorp GARVAGH is a member of the Alpine Club, and his co 

and love of enterprise, two very estimable qualities, are amply 
exhibited in this volume. Every man who visits a foreign country, 
and sees men and nature with fresh eyes, will probably have some. 
thing to say that is novel and instructive. It does not follow, 
however, that he can write a volume about his travels, and we 
regret to say that Lord Garvagh’s Pilgrim of Scandinavia must, 
for two reasons, be regarded as a failure; he has comparatively 
little to relate that is of much significance, and he does not know 
how to write. A book composed in a more slovenly style it hag 
rarely been our lot to meet with. Indeed, it is scarcely accurate 
to speak of ‘* composition” in relation to these roughly-written, 
chapters. We might as well speak of the architecture of a mud 
hut or a wooden shanty. 

A book, however, which records a visit to Iceland, and a pedes- 
trian excursion across Norway when the snow lay thick upon the 
ground, cannot be wholly without interest; and we venture to. 
think that a little entertainment also may be gathered from Lord 
Garvagh’s pages. ‘The traveller anchored at Reikjavik at a for- 
tunate hour, for the Governor gave a ball next day, and invited 
Lord Garvagh with his temporary companions, two Bavarian 
Princes. ‘* Here, by the way,” he writes, ‘“‘I would recom- 
mend, for the convenience of all future travellers,—take 
an evening suit; and may they have the same opportunity to 
wear it, and may it come in as useful as mine did.” The ball, 
however, had its drawbacks, for we read that the rooms were 
lighted up with tallow-candles in wooden chandeliers, and that to 
prevent the lights from being blown out, the windows w>re all 
closed, making the place too hot to be agreeable. Lord Garvagh 
records a remarkable instance of the stimulating effect of coffee 
upon him. On one occasion it proved, he says, so exhilarating 
that he ‘‘at once cleared a hedge in front of the house upop 
the strength of it,” and was followed by his guide, upon whom it 
exercised a similar effect. Had we not been assured that it was 
the coffee, we should have imagined these phenomena to be the 
effects of something which probably preceded the coffee. It is 
satisfactory to read that Gudmundr “alighted withall decorum, and 
without altering his countenance.” On arrivingat a house in Iceland, 
the guest is always treated to coffee, and Lord Garvagh on one occa- 
sion, after looking over some illegible MSS., felt it ‘‘ a great relief 
when coffee was brought in by daughters of the house (who also. 
had prepared it themselves), ina very graceful manner in national 
costume.” Of stronger liquors the writer says little, though it 
is well known that the hospitality of the Icelanders often leads to 
drinking-bouts, such as were fashionable in our own country a 
century ago. Among the richer classes the ladies, we are told, do 
not dine with the gentlemen, but receive them after dinner in the 
drawing-room. The ladies even ata picnic given to the Governor 
acted the part of servants and cupbearers, and cleared away the 
things, and when Lord Garvagh dined with the Governor of 
Western Iceland, ‘‘ an elderly female attended at the table, who 
turned out afterwards to be bis sister.” 

The traveller was observant of natural objects, and gives 
several particulars about the birds and animals of the country. 
The eider duck, we read, is treated with the utmost care ; no guns 
are allowed to be fired on the islands, or within a certain 
distance of the coast, during the breeding season; and such 
is the confidence of the birds, that they will lay their 
eggs in the close vicinity of dwelling-houses. ‘Three times 
will the eider duck spread a lining of its down, and twice 
is that lining allowed to be removed, but if taken away 
the third time, that nest will be resorted to no more.” A pound 
of the eider down sells sometimes for a pound sterling, and is a 
great article of commerce. The Iceland falcon, a variety of the 
gerfalcon, is said to be in great demand since the revival of 
hawking upon the Continent, as it is superior to the peregrine 
both in docility and strength. Off the coast of Iceland a rock 
was pointed out to the voyager as the last resort of the great 
auk, now supposed to be extinct :— 


“Here this extraordinary bird, of the same genus as the penguin, 
was at one time so abundant, that its eggs were taken by the boat-load 
whenever a boat had access, and now for the blown shell of one in the 
writer's collection £60 was offered the other day. If the great auk is 
existing anywhere at all, it would only be, and still might be, on those 
other islands off the coast of Iceland in the middle of Breidi Fjord ; but 
the last that is known to have been seen was killed in 1845, upon this 
precipitous and gloomy rock, Gairfuglasker.” 


There is no risk of the eagle meeting with a like fate, for this. 
bird is never shot in Iceland, and appears to have lost the fear of 
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man. Reindeer are but rarely seen in Iceland, and the few still 
there are quite wild; the Polar bear is occasionally a visitor, 
floating in on broken ice ; horses are said to be larger in the north 
of the country than in the south, and the cows, according to 
Lord Garvagh, give better cream and milk than in Switzerland. 

The inhabitants of Iceland, in the traveller's opinion, are a very 
delicate race; ‘‘ the intermixture by marriage for centuries past 
of the same families has weakened their bodily constitution and 
destroyed their energy.” This statement needs confirmation. 
Iceland was originally peopled by a noble race, by men kingly in 
deeds and birth, and considering what the people have accom- 
plished in spite of many disadvantages and in an ungenial 
climate, it seems hard to believe that their physical energy is 
dying out. It is pleasing to learn that for general intelligence 
the inhabitants of Reikjavik are equal to those of any capital in 
Europe, and to judge from Lord Garvagh’s own pages, there are no 
signs of intellectual deterioration in any part of the island. Latin, 
which was the common language of discourse between foreigners, 
is now less frequently heard, but many of the inhabitants speak 
English and also French. Lord Garvagh’s knowledge of the 
latter language had grown a little rusty, and he relates rather 
oddly and clumsily the difficulty that occurred in consequence at 
his interview with a Russian Prince, who called on him one 
afternoon with the Governor of Iceland :— 

“ Not knowing French half so well as the Prince, and being at that 

time in the way of speaking Danish only, which the Prince did not a 
word, the Governor became our interpreter; so whatever the Prince 
said was in French to the interpreter, to be put into Danish for me, and 
whatever I had to say was in Danish to the interpreter, to be put into 
French for the Prince. So it went on, whereas if I had spoken Russian, 
or the Prince had known some English, there would not have been all 
this to-and-fro translation of Danish into French, or French, by the 
same token, into Danish.” 
The traveller nearly succeeded in reaching the summit of Snaefells 
Yokul, a feat which the people of Reikjavik had pronounced im- 
possible, but at the last moment he was prevented by his guide, 
who found the air too rarefied, and gave signs of suffering too 
serious to be disregarded. The prize, Lord Garvagh observes, 
was nearly in his grasp, but he was forced to descend, “ having 
lost the grandest opportunity of doing what, in Iceland, would 
have made any man, native or foreigner, immortal.” 

On leaving Iceland the traveller engaged a small sloop of six 
and twenty tons, and in that little vessel was tossed about for 
more than three weeks before reaching the coast of Norway. The 
narrative of this dangerous voyage is, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing portion of the volume. It was now the middle of September, 
and the autumn snow had fallen heavily, without having had time 
to harden. The traveller, however, was not to be deterred by 
this obstacle. Among the mountains of Norway he was on 
familiar ground, for his father had been accustomed to hunt the 
reindeer, and the small, but strongly-built huts he had erected 
for shelter and provisions were well known to his son. Detained 
by the heavy snow at a small hamlet, Lord Garvagh relates, in 
better language than he usually employs, the following incident :— 

“It happened the last moment before turning in, that I looked out. 

of the window, and there, where nothing had been visible before, at 
somewhere about twelve yards’ distance, black with a kind of transparent 
hue, there stood, or appeared, or showed itself, a deep shadow Think- 
ing it might be a parting of the mist, I watched a long while, but in 
vain,—the shadow never spread. I made no remark to the old man, 
who was still in the room, but before leaving him that night I told him 
to look out of the window, and he saw in the same direction the same 
thing. What it was, he said, with no slight agitation—speaking under 
his breath—might be secretly explained by there having been buried 
underneath that very spot, in unconsecrated ground, ever since this 
gloomy solitude had become the scene of human habitations, the bodies 
of their dead !” 
With this curious specimen of Norwegian superstition we must 
take our leave of Lord Garvagh, for we have no space to follow 
his steps through the difficult journey, 185 miles in length, which 
he accomplished across Norway. The experiences of the traveller 
are not likely to tempt any tourist to make the same venturesome 
expedition at so late a season of the year, and we can well under- 
stand Lord Garvagh’s exultation at first seeing the Skager Rack, 
and on concluding at Christiania his wearisome expedition. 





A LIFE OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON.* 
ALEXANDER Hamiiron was so remarkable a man, whether 
viewed simply as a politician or studied as an individual, and 
played so noteworthy a part in the independence of the United 
States, that a short biography attractive to the readers of to-day 
would be a praiseworthy publication. At the same time, it must 
be borne in mind that his life has already twice been written,— 
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once by his son, Mr. J. C. Hamilton, in 1834 and 1840; and once 
by Mr. Renwick, in 1841, Therefore, unless Mr. Morse could 
put his materials into a concise and striking form, so as to 
attract English readers, or to bring Hamilton's career before 
the American public in a way that would induce them to 
read and study it—and there could in these days scarcely 
be found any subject which it would be more advisable that 
Americans should be well acquainted with—he had better not 
have undertaken his present task. And we cannot think that he 
has been successful in his work, for this book is little more than 
an enumeration of the various historical events which preceded 
and succeeded the Declaration of Independence. Hamilton acted 
so prominent a part in these stirring scenes, that he is necessarily 
continually appearing. But Mr. Morse does not bring Hamilton 
or his career so plainly before the mind’s eye as is desirable, and we 
rise from the perusal of this work thoroughly disappointed. 
There are many minor points of which also we might complain. 
Except in one or two isolated instances, there is not asingle reference 
to the voluminous correspondence of Hamilton, Washington, 
Madison, and the other distinguished men of that time to which 
Mr. Morse must necessarily have referred. There are no headings 
to the chapters, and there are no dates at the top of each page, 
which help so considerably to keep the narrative clear to the 
reader. The style isalso dull and tedious. Again, we fail to find 
any attempt to summarise the chief features of Hamilton's char- 
acter. This has been done by Mr. Bancroft, in a passage in his 
History, but we do not think that it is so favourable to Hamilton 
as it should have been, nor in fact is it quite just. At the same 
time, it may be well to place before the reader a few sentences of 
what is certainly a striking sketch. ‘His creative mind,” says 
Mr. Pancroft (History of the United States, Vol. X., p. 409), “was, 
and remained for his lifetime, the well-spring of ideas for the 
Conservative politicians of New York, and of an ever-increasing 
circle in other States. In his own nature there was nothing mean 
or low; he was disinterested, and always true to the sense of per- 
sonal integrity and honour. Bold in the avowal of his own 
opinions, he was fearless to provoke and prompt to combat 
opposition.” At an age at which most men are in an upper class 
of their school, he was an organising spirit in the independence of 
his adopted country ; he had attained the zenith of his fame, and 
had been killed by a political opponent, at a time of life when the 
majority of modern politicians who may be destined to hold 
leading positions are only beginning to see the most important 
places within their reach. 

In this review we can do no more than point vut a few of the 
most striking features in Hamilton’s life. His father was a Scotch- 
man, who early in life emigrated to the West Indies, where he 
married a French Protestant. This lady gave birth to Alexander 
Hamilton, on January 11, 1757, in the island of Nevis. At a very 
early age he showed quite mature powers of mind, and developed 
that strong ambition which was so powerful an element in his 
character. It was an ambition which he never attempted to con- 
ceal, but it can scarcely be called an ambition for personal 
aggrandisement,—it was a noble one which gave him a strong 
desire to play a great part in great matters and to do good in his 
generation. Probably other youths have had the same feelings, but 
capacities unequal to their desires; nor is an American revolu- 
tion always at hand to afford a field for the development of 
their power. Next, at the age of seventeen, he appears suddenly 
before the world at a great meeting held in the Fields, in New 
York, in July, 1774, to approve the general Congress of the 
American Colonies in support of the citizens of Boston. People 
on that occasion, says Mr. Bancroft, ‘“‘asked one another the 
name of the gifted stranger who shone like a star seen above a 
haze, of whose rising no one had taken note.” Throughout the 
campaigns which preceded the peace which severed Great Britain 
from her American Colonies, Hamilton served on Washington’s 
Staff, in his ‘‘ family.” The latter reposed in him the greatest con- 
fidence, and it is difficult not to feel astonished when one reads 
Hamilton’s clear, prompt letters to General Gates, to whom he was 
sent on a momentous mission at the age of twenty. It is evident 
that he left Washington's Staff prompted by ambition, as except ina 
more independent position there was no opportunity for him to rise 
as he desired. He played no mean part as a soldier, and his career 
in that capacity is worthy of study, but it is as a financier and as 
a politician that he rendered the greatest services to his country. 

‘The financial condition of the United States when the war ended 
was disheartening in the extreme. Moreover, in addition to the 
question of raising money, there were various important semi- 
financial, semi-political questions of great moment to be decided, 





such as the payment of the arrears due to the army, the taking- 
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over of the debts of the different States, the payment of the British 
and other creditors. Hamilton’s financial policy was based on 
honesty ; he would not countenance any schemes of repudiation, 
and it was owing almost entirely to his exertions as Secretary of 
the Treasury that the financial difficulties of the country were 
ably and honestly overcome. But, perhaps, his fame chiefly rests 
upon his leadership of the Federal party. Above all things, he was 
desirous that there should be a stable central Government, and he 
worked with all his powers to compass his end. It was for this purpose 
that he, with Jay and Maddison, wrote the remarkable series of 
papers known as the Federalist, which at that time exercised so 
profound an influence over the public mind. Ina small country 
such as England, which has for centuries possessed one central 
Government, it is almost impossible to understand fully the 
difficulties which had to be overcome by the Federalist party. 
A number of separate legislatures, a number of separate States, 
a number of separate conventions, all had to be gained over by 
argument or by policy. It was this task which Hamilton set 
himself to work to perform, in which he succeeded, and for which 
he must be held in everlasting remembrance in America. His 
fame has been somewhat overlooked in modern times by the 
lengthy lives of Adams, Jefferson, and Maddison which per- 
mitted them to remain much longer before the public view, and 
by the statuesque majesty of Washington’s career, and its great 
results. But to Hamilton is undoubtedly to a great extent due 
the existence in its present shape of the American Union. 
When Jefferson became President, Hamilton retired from 
Official life, and though he frequently exercised a very powerful 
but indirect effect upon politics, gave himself up to his practice 
at the Bar, of which he was the acknowledged leader. There is a 
peculiar sadness attaching to his end. For he waskilled by Aaron 
Burr, in a duel into which he was drawn against his will. In the 
paper which he prepared before this event, he says:—‘‘ On my 
expected interview with Colonel Burr, I think it proper to make 
some remarks explanatory of my conduct, motives, and views. 
I. was certainly desirous of avoiding this interview for the most 
cogent reasons. 1. My religious and moral principles are strongly 
opposed to the practice of duelling, and it would give me pain to 
shed the blood of a fellow-creature in a private combat forbidden 
by the laws. 2. My wife and children are extremely dear to me, 
and my life is of the utmost importance to them in various ways. 
3. I feel a sense of obligation towards my creditors, who, in case 
of accident to me by the forced sale of my property, may be, in 
some degree, sufferers. 4. I am conscious of no ill-will to Colonel 
Burr distinct from political opposition, which, as I trust, has pro- 
ceeded from pure and upright motives.” At the end of this 
document, he adds, the reason he must fight is that “the ability 
to be in future useful, whether in resisting mischief or effecting 
good, in those crises of our public affairs which seem likely to 
happen, would probably be inseparable from a conformity with 
public prejudices in this matter.” 

We have said that we do not think Mr. Bancroft quite does 
justice to Hamilton’s character. In the summary from which we 
have already quoted he makes no mention of the clear, forcible 
richness of his writings, of the unhesitating confidence reposed 
in him by his friends, which is the sure mark of affection, and 
which only is to be found in actual words when Lafayette writes, 
with French enthusiasm, that he ‘‘loves” him. In later volumes 
of the History of the United States, the historian will probably 
further enlarge upon his career. At present, in spite of many faults, 
we gladly welcome a new life of a statesman such as Hamilton. 


DR. FERRIER ON THE SCIEN'TIFIC RESULTS OF 
VIVISECTION.* 
Ir is our intention, in examining Dr. Ferrier’s new work on the 
Functions of the Brain, to attempt some practical estimate of the 
actual scientific value and importance of the numerous physio- 
logical experiments to which he has given publicity in its 
pages; and in this endeavour we shall leave the moral aspects 
of vivisection as much aside as possible, not that we re- 
gard such considerations lightly, but that for the moment 
we wish to meet the experimentor on his own ground. 


j fanctions of the cerebral hemispheres.” In connection with the 
terms of this dedication, we take from page 126 of the volume a 
still more remarkable tribute to the value of that patient ang 
attentive bed-side study which vivisectors tell us is inadequate 
to the acquirement of medical knowledge :— 


“Tho careful clinical and pathological observations in reference: to 
unilateral and localised epileptiform convulsions, and the acute reasons 
ings of the distinguished physician to whom this work is dedicated, 
throw a new light on the physiological significance of certain : 
the cerebral hemispheres. Hughlings-Jackson pointed out that certain 
convulsive movements on the one side of the body were due to diseased: 
conditions which caused localised irritation of the opposite cerebral 
hemisphere. From such facts he came to the conclusion that 
the convolutions surrounding the corpus striatum had a direct 
relation to these movements, the convulsive phenomena be’ 
the result of irritative or discharging lesions of the cortex in 
this region. The views of Hughlings-Jackson, published from timg 
to time in the form of scattered contributions to the various medica], 
journals, and now happily being collected by their author, were re. 
garded by many as ingenious, but rather fanciful speculations, and 
devoid of experimental corroboration, seeing that all experimenters on 
the brain had failed to produce any such phenomena by irritation of 
the surface of the cerebral hemispheres.” 

Let the reader carefully note the concluding words of this para. 
graph, and then, turning back to Professor Ferrier’s introduction, 
study the following passages :— 

“ There is, perhaps, no subject in physiology of greater importance 
and general interest than the functions of the brain, and there are few 
which present to experimental investigation conditions of greater in- 
tricacy and complexity. No one who has attentively studied the results 
of the labours of the numerous investigators in this field of research 
can help being struck by the want of harmony, and even positive 
contradictions, among the conclusions which apparently the 
same experiments and the same facts have led to in different 
hands. And when the seemingly well-established facts of ex- 
perimentation on the brains of the lower animals are compared 
with those of clinical observation and morbid anatomy in man, 
the discord between them is frequently so great as to lead many 
to the opinion that physiological investigation on the lower animals is 
little calculated to throw true light on the functions of the human 
brain: ..... The serious nature of the operations necessary to expose 
the brain for the purposes of experiment, and the fact that the various 
parts of the encephalon, though anatomically distinct, are yet so inti- 
mately combined and related to each other as to form a complex whole, 








make it natural to suppose that the establishment of lesions of greater 
or less extent in any one part should produce such a general perturba- 
tion of the functions of the organ as a whole as to render it at least 
highly difficult to trace any uncomplicated connection between the 
symptoms produced and the lesion as such. Moreover, the degree of 
evolution of the central nervous system, from the simplest reflex 
mechanism up to the highest encephalic centres, and the differences as 
regards the relative independence or subordination of the lower to 
the higher centres, according as we ascend or descend the animal scale, 
introduce other complications, aud render the application of the results 
of experiment on the brain of a frog, a pigeon, or a rabbit, without due 
qualification, to the physiology of the human brain very questionable, 
or even lead to conclusions seriously at variance with well-established 
facts of clinical and pathological observation.” 

It will be observed that we have in these statements a singular 
inconsistency of argument, which gives them somewhat the air of 
aconundrum. First, Dr. Ferrier seems to wish us to understand 
that Dr. Hughlings-Jackson, by means of intelligent observation 
of the human patients committed to his care, and of careful in- 
ductive reasoning based on anatomical knowledge, anticipated in 
his published views of the functions of the brain the precise re- 
sults at which Dr. Ferrier has arrived by means of operations on 
the brains of the lower animals. Secondly, he intimates that Dr. 
Hughlings-Jackson’s observations have been regarded by the 
faculty as fanciful and valueless, solely because all experiments on 
the brains of animals fail to produce similar results, even although 
it is generally admitted that experiments performed on the cerebral 
lobes of animals are incapable of giving any just data for conclu- 
sions applicable to pathological lesions of the brain in man, 
both on account of the difficult nature of such experiments, 
and of the difference existing between the brute and the human 
anatomy and corresponding functions. In this second line of 
argument he is strongly supported by one of our greatest living 
authorities in matters affecting cerebral physiology and pathology 
—Dr. Maudsley—whose work on the Physiology of Mind was 
recently reviewed in these pages. ‘‘No trustworthy conclu- 
sions,” says Dr. Maudsley, ‘‘can be drawn from experiments in 
which the cerebral hemispheres have been removed, for the mis- 
chief done is far too great to warrant any inference.” (p. 255.) 





With this end we shall begin our investigation of the merits 
of the book before us with the admission which the author | 
makes in its very first page. We allude to his dedication, which | 
runs thus :—‘‘ To Dr. Hughlings-Jackson, who, from a clinical | 
and pathological stand-point, anticipated many of the more im- 
portant results of recent experimental investigation into the | 





* Functions of the Brain. By David Ferrier, M.D., F.R.S. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 1876. 


But whichever of these two apparently contradictory statements 
be the really true one, the same conclusion is clearly deducible 
from both alike. If, as Dr. Ferrier’s first assertion shows, clinical 
observation and intelligent reasoning from such observation 
suffice to anticipate the results of vivisection, then it is evident 
that vivisection can only be even at best a mere work of veri- 
fication, and that science ought to dispense with it if that 
verification involve the sufferings of other creatures and con- 
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sequently inhumanity in us. This belief—that observation and 
intelligent reasoning from the phenomena of human health and 
disease are our chief sources of physiological discovery— 
bas, in the minds of most informed persons, been strengthened 
into conviction by the numerous and important facts which 
the controversy upon vivisection has brought to light in the 
s of various literary and scientific serials, notably by the very 
able article on ‘‘ Harvey and Vivisection” which appeared in the 
Fortnightly Review of last July. The writer, Dr. J. H. Bridges, 
roves in the most complete manner and by the most conclusive 
evidence that Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the blood, 
go often claimed by vivisectors as chiefly due to experimentation on 
living animals, was worked out in the mind of the great physio- 
logist by a process of close reasoning, assisted by examination of 
the structure of the veins and arteries in the dead subject, and by 
attention to certain physiological and pathological phenomena 
which his superior intelligence, perception, and opportunities 
allowed him to interpret as no man before him had been enabled 
todo. ‘* Comparison of structures, direct observation of struc- 
tures; these supplied Harvey with his materials,—profound medi- 
tation did the rest.” It was not until his theory had been 
thoroughly elaborated, and the discovery vindicated in public, 
that Harvey made use of operations on living animals in order to 
yerify the inferences which his reason had already grasped. 

But if, on the other hand, we are to rely upon the accuracy of 
Professor Ferrier’s second assertion that, at least as regards 
experiment on living nerve-tissue, ‘the serious nature of the 
operations necessary” and the “questionable application of the 
results of such experiments to the physiology of the human 
brain” are calculated to ‘‘lead to conclusions seriously at vari- 
ance with well-established facts of clinical and pathological 
observation,” then, also, the verdict is still clearer against such 
vivisecting. For since the liability to error and wrong judgment 
resulting from the practice of vivisection is so great as actually 
to make it hard for physiologists to accept conclusions 
drawn from clinical study of the human subject, because “all 
experimenters on the brain have failed to produce any such phe- 
nomena,” surely the sooner medical science is relieved of so 
dangerous a snare, the better for her true interests and for those 
of the public dependent on her ministers. Auguste Comte, in 
his Cowrs de Philosophie Positive, gives expression to an opinion 
on this subject identical with our own, and as his are words 
which carry with them considerable weight to a large class of 
thinkers, we reproduce the passage in question :— 

“Sous lun et l’autre aspect, on ne saurait ordinairement imaginer 

en ce genre, d’éxpériences moins susceptibles d’un vrai succes scientifique 
que celles de Vivisection, qui ont été, néanmoins, les plus fréquentes. 
La mort, plus ou moins prochaine, et souvent rapide, qu’elles déter- 
minent presque toujours dans un systeme éminemment indivisible, et 
Ie trouble universel que l’ensemble de I’économie organique en éprouve 
immédiatement, les rendent en général plus spécialement impropres a 
procurer aucune solution positive. L’evidente consideration soviale, 
non seulement & l’égard de l’homme, mais aussi envers les animaux, 
doit faire hautement réprouver cette légéreté déplorable qui laisse 
contracter & la jeunesse des habitudes de cruauté aussi radicalement 
funeste & son développement moral que profondement inutiles, pour ne 
pas dire davantage, & son développement intellectuel.” 
And if further corroboration be needed of Dr. Ferrier’s express 
admission regarding the misleading nature of experiments con- 
ducted on the lower animals, no better evidence can be adduced 
for the purpose than that of men who are themselves familiar 
both with the work of the physiological laboratory and with 
hospital study. Dr. Garth Wilkinson, in a letter addressed to 
the Morning Star (August 20, 1863), expressed his views on the 
Subject of vivisection in the following terms :—‘ Vivisection has 
contributed to healing diseases nothing but false paths and wrong 
roads. It is a delusion as a means of scientific progress.” M. 
Nélaton, the first of French surgeons, about seven years ago de- 
nounced as false and delusive all systems based on experimental 
physiology, or on anything but direct observation of the patient ; 
but most remarkable of all, and most pertinent to the subject of 
Professor Ferrier’s treatise, is the admission made last August by 
Dr. Brown-Séquard, one of the greatest living vivisectors and 
authorities on vivisection, that ‘‘the teachings of vivisection on the 
functions of the brain and nerves are a tissue of mistakes, created 
by vivisection, but rectified at last by correct clinical observation 
during life, and careful examination of the diseased structures 
after death.” * 

Dr. Ferrier, by way of getting as near to man as circum- 

Stances permit, has conducted a great part of his experi- 
mental researches upon monkeys, of which one at least was 
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selected, as he himself tells us, on account of its peculiar intelli- 


gence. ‘The brain of these animals,” he writes, ‘‘ is constructed 
on the same type as the human brain, and their habits are such 
as to afford the most reliable data for inferences applicable to 
the physiology of the brain of man, ‘This is more especially the 
case in reference to the existence or not of sensation, as it is 
often extremely difficult to distinguish between conscious and 
reflex reaction to sensory stimuli. The localised destruction of 
special areas was effected principally by means of the actual 
cautery "—red-hot iron—* varied occasionally with excision of 
the part.” Note that this proceeding, i.c., ‘‘ the destruction by 
various means of the different parts of the encephalon,” has been 
expressly repudiated in Dr. Ferrier’s introduction, on account of 
its being calculated to ‘‘ produce such general perturbation of 
the functions of the organ as to render it at least highly difficult 
to trace any uncomplicated connection between the symptoms 
produced and the lesion as such.” ‘The following is an account 
in detail of one of these experiments, which may serve as a fair 
specimen of the kind of “science ” contained in the volume under 
notice :— 

“ The left hemisphere of a monkey was exposed by trephining in the 

region of the bridging convolution between the angular gyrus and the 
occipital lobe. Through the anterior extremity of this gyrus a troear 
and canula of small size were introduced in a horizontal direction, so 
as to traverse the optic thalamus.” [A trocar is a small surgical in- 
strument resembling a stilette, and is usually about the size of a medium 
knitting-pin. It is used to puncture tough surfaces. The optic 
thalami are situated in the interior of the brain, beneath the convolu- 
tions.] “On withdrawal of the trocar, a stilette with expanding wings 
was inserted and rotated, after the manner employed by Nothnagel, so 
as to break up the tissue with which it should come in contact. On 
recovery from chloroform narcosis the animal exhibited little symptom 
of impairment of sensation on the opposite side of the body, with the 
exception of some degree of hesitation and caution in the movements 
of the right limbs. It used the left hands only for purposes of prehension, 
but reaction to tactile and thermal stimuli con'inued” [é.e., it manifested 
a sense of pain when pinched, pricked, or burnt]. “Little or no 
alteration of this condition was observed twenty hours after 
the operation. Having reason to believe, from accurate measure- 
ments, that the stilette had not quite penetrated the optic thalamus, 
I again chloroformed the animal, and inserted a wire cautery in 
the track of the canula, carefully calculating the distance by ex- 
periments on the dead brain, so as to traverse the optic thalamus com- 
pletely. When the animal recovered from narcosis and opened its right 
eye, the pupil was found to be dilated. In attempts at locomotion the 
left limbs alone were used, the right remaining motionless. Active 
reaction ensued on the application of a hot iron to the left vl po 
the monkey exhibited signs of great pain, ] ‘but no reaction followed its 
application to any part of the right side, hand, foot, or cheek. The 
animal moved about by the aid of the left limbs only, turning towards 
the right side and dragging its right limbs. It was evidently blind, as 
it made no attempt to avoid obstacles placed in its path until it knocked 
its head against them It was observed that though the animal 
made no use of its right limbs for purposes of prehension or progression, 
yet in attempting to get up when laid on its back it struggled with all 
four limbs freely On post-mortem examination it was found 
that there was a slight hernial protrusion of the brain-substance of the 
size of a shilling, corresponding to the opening made by the crown of the 
trephine, and occupying chiefly the upper part of the superior temporo- 
sphenoidal convolution. In the centre of this was an opening leading 
into the optic thalamus. This had been completely traversed by the 
red-hot wire almost in the centre of the ganglion, so that the anterior 
and posterior extremities of the optic thalamus were separated from 
each other by a track of softening and disintegration. As had been 
conjectured, the expanding stilette had not penetrated the thalamus, 
but had broken up the medullary substance to a considerable extent 
just external to the ganglion. This was clearly indicated by the 
irregular laceration and discoloration, easily distinguishable from the 
track of the cautery.” 
It is worthy of note that Professor Ferrier administered 
chloroform to his victims while preparing their skulls for 
operation. But the fact that the very essence of the ex- 
periments performed depended on the complete recovery from 
unconsciousness of the animals concerned, and on their exhibiting 
evidence of the deprivation of some special sense, and of pain 
under painful applications, as a result of the mutilation they had 
undergone, shows how little confidence can be placed by humani- 
tarians in the use of anesthetics as a safeguard against the in- 
fliction of all suffering. Dr. Ferrier continues :— 


“Tt is, of course, to be noted that the lesion of the optic thalamus 
was not the only condition here. The medullary substance external 
to the ganglion was likewise injured, and there was, moreover, some 
affection of the cortical substance of the hemisphere, in the neighbour- 
hood of the centres of sight and hearing. Jt is, therefore, a question 
how much the affection of sight in this case was due to the cortical 
lesion, and to the laceration of the medullary fibres, apart from the 
optic-thalamus lesion. The chief point on which I wished to satisfy 
myself, and towards which attention was principally directed, was the 
condition as to tactile sensation. This, though apparently diminished 
by the lesion which had caused laceration of the medullary fibres ex- 
ternal to the optic thalamus, was not thoroughly abolished until the 
| thalamus had been disorganised. Without, for the present, attempting 

to estimate how much was here due to the lesion of the thalamus as 
h, and how mech to the medullary lesion external to it, we have in 
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this experiment a conclusive proof of the abolition of cutaneous sensa- 
tion by an injury in and around the optic thalamus, ..... More con- 
clusively, as regards the consciousness of sensory impressions, it has 
been shown that hemianzsthesia occurs in man when the corresponding 
regions of the peduncular expansion are destroyed by disease, as in 
cases reported by Tiirck, Charcot, Demeaux, Bourneville, and others.” 
The intelligent reader of this passage will not fail to observe that 
the only real information given in it, and the only practical con- 
clusions applicable to the human subject, are found in its closing 
sentence, and that they are drawn, not from the experiment 
recorded, the results of which are pitifully small and uncertain, 
but from the clinical investigation of other men. And again, a 
little further on, we have this distinct assertion :— 

“In experiments on the lower animals, as has already been remarked, 
the determination of partial affections of vision is extremely difficult. 
The decisive settlement of such points must depend mainly on careful 
clinical and pathological research. Experiments on rabbits, dogs, and 
other animals have led to different views in different hands.” 

A singular and instructive fact, upon which we are inclined to 
lay considerable emphasis, is that although so many severe opera- 
tions upon animals have been instituted by Professor Ferrier and 
others, for the avowed purpose of determining the localisation of 
the various sensory and motor centres, contemporary physio- 
logists have agreed only to regard the position of a single one as 
actually settled, and that was ascertained purely by means’ of 
anatomical knowledge, combined with the observation of cerebral 
disease in human beings, the very nature of the manifestation of 
such disease rendering it inaccessible to study by means of the 
vivisection of animals. We refer to the localisation of the faculty 
of articulate and written speech in the third frontal convolution of 
the left side. Since the publication of Dr. Ferrier’s experiments, 
a medical treatise, known as Kiiss and Duval’s Physiology, has been 
issued in Paris, and is already largely in circulation as a class- 
book, both at home and abroad. On pp. 68 and 50 of this work, 
the following statements occur :— 

‘* Malheureusement, ces tentatives ” [attempts to localise the different 

centres of the brain by experiment] ‘‘ ne sont pas parvenues encore 4 des 
résultats assez précis; nous donnons ci-contre une figure représentant, 
d’aprés les recherches de Fritsch, Hitzig, et Ferrier, la situation probable 
de quelques centres moteurs chez l'homme; mais nous avons déja in- 
diqué quelques-unes des objections nombreuses que l'on peut faire 
a Vinterprétation que ces auteurs donnent de leurs expériences. 
Nous ne saurions abandonner encore la loi sus-énoncée, car l’inter- 
prétation des résultats de ces expériences est trés contestée. 
Dans l'état actuel do la science, il n’est qu’une localisation bien 
démontrée, c’est celle de la faculté du langage, et cette démonstration 
est due aux études d’anatomie pathologique dans les cas de perte de la 
parole par lésion cérébrale, ou Aphasie. Personne n’ignore que c’est 
principalement aux travaux de Broca que I’aphasie a dfi de sortir du 
domaine des hypothtses, et aujourd’bui, aussi bien 4 1 étranger qu’en 
France la troisi¢me circonvolution frontale gauche est désignée sous le 
nom de ‘circonvolution de Broca,’” 
But if Professor Ferrier’s experimental labours have so far failed 
of attaining their ostensible object that even his brother physio- 
logists do not regard them as being of the smallest practical 
value, if all the distressing records of death and suffering pre- 
sented to us in Functions of the Brain are, for their scientific 
value, comparable to those proverbial throes of the mountain 
which ultimately resulted in the birth of a mouse, it must at 
least be admitted that, from another point of view, they do not 
appear to have been by any means unproductive. So much distress 
and suffering could not be inflicted on helpless animals with- 
out doing its work and leaving its traces in some direction, and 
though its results may have been negative as regards the acquisi- 
tion of fresh knowledge, they have been positive in other ways, 
and especially in tending to harden the mind of the public against 
a mode of experimentation which, whatever else may be said of it, 
should at least be regarded with extreme dislike as justifiable, if 
at all, only as the last resort of science when in search of a remedy 
for a terrible disease. Let the subjoined quotations from the report 
of a ‘‘popular lecture ” given by Dr. Ferrier in the Public Hall at 
Leeds justify our assertion to our readers :— 


“ Dr. Ferrier showed to the audience maps of a monkey’s brain. The 





maonkey had had his skull sawn open and the brain freely exposed. Pro- 
fossor Ferrier stated, as the object of this experiment, that he could, by 
applying electricity to the exposed brain, foretell with certainty what 
involuntary movements the monkey would make. Dr. Ferrier observed | 
that he had operated on a clever monkey which he had kept for a long | 
time. Part of the brain of this animal he cut off and removed, an 

injury which, although it did not appear to affect the general health of | 
the creature, rendered it perfectly stupid,—perfectly demented. Even | 
while eating, it looked as if it were sound asleep, like Dickens’s fat | 
boy. (Laughter!) By touching certain parts of the brain, he could 

cause an animal to make certain movements with its body; he could | 
make a dog bark, a cat mew, or a dog, a monkey, or a rat to wag its | 
tail ; but, added the lecturer, amid considerable amusement (!), he could | 
never get a cat to wag its tail.”—(Leeds Times, March 1, 1874.) | 


That Professor Ferrier himself entertains some misgiving with | 


regard even to the scientific results of his own labours, is but too 
evident from the fact that after summing up the singulatly 
conclusions of his terrible experiments, he closes his book with thig 
significant paragraph :— 

“Many other important points in cerebral physiology still remain to 
be considered, such as the relation of the encephalic centres to nutritive 
or trophic processes ; the conditions of the normal activity of the brain. 
the physiological] conditions of consciousness, &c.; but as these require 
discussion in the light more of the phenomena of disease in man, than 
of experiments on the lower animals, I propose to reserve these and 
similar topics for another treatise, especially devoted to the considera. 
tion of diseases of the brain.” 

It would seem that if Professor Ferrier had given his whole 
study to this latter subject, and not made any of his distressing 
experiments, the world of physiology would not ha ve lost much, 
while the humanity of our race would certainly have gained much, 





ANNUS AMORIS.* 

Mr. INcHBOLD is well known to lovers of English art ag g 
painter of Nature in her poetical aspects, but this is, we believe, 
the first time that his love of beauty and his susceptibility to 
imaginative impulses have been expressed in verse. The associa. 
tion between the arts of Poetry and Painting is so intimate, that 
no wonder need be expressed when a painter or a sculptor 
utters his thoughts in metre; and if the poet is rarely known to 
use the brush or the chisel, the long technical training demanded 
before even the most moderate success can be reached in 
sculpture or in painting will account for this abstinence on 
his part. Poetry, the highest, as we believe, of all the 
arts, exacts also the profoundest study, and deserves the 
labour of a life. It is obvious, however, that this study is alto. 
gether different from the preliminary and comparatively irksome 
toil which must be undergone by the artist who works in marble 
or on canvas, and it is equally obvious that success of no un- 
worthy kind may be won by the singer who is comparatively un- 
tutored. You may have poets learned in their art, like Milton, 
Wordsworth, and Coleridge, and you may have poets who, like 
Burns, sing from the pure joy of singing, and because the voice of 
song is too strong within them to be repressed by untoward 
circumstances. 

The landscape-painter lives, or ought to live, a life similar in 
character to that of the poet. In both there is the same love of 
colour, both gain their inspiration from the manifold aspects of 
nature, from shifting clouds and stormy seas, from the tender 
beauty that lives in grass and flower, and from the magnificence 
of snow-covered mountains and Alpine torrents. A landscape 
painter who is not satisfied with making a literal transcript of 
nature can only excel in his art when he regards it with a poet’s 
vision and a poet’s sympathy. Mr. Inchbold’s training has there- 
fore served him in good stead, and has taught him lessons which 
are of unquestionable value in his fresh line of work. 

Annus Amoris consists of a series of sonnets, many of which 
resemble Shakespeare’s in form, while others keep more closely 
to the Italian model. They are marked throughout by delicacy of 
feeling, by a subtle beauty of expression, by an entire freedom 
from the conventional diction so dear to the poetaster. The 
flaws in them are due to a weight of thought rather than to any 
intellectual weakness, unless, indeed, it be a weakness on the 
author’s part which sometimes prevents him from expressing his 
meaning with entire perspicacity. Now and then we finda sonnet too 
tortuous and involved to satisfy the mind on a first or even upon 
a second perusal. ‘What does the writer mean?” we cry 
aloud, and are, of course, unwilling to own that the inability to 
grasp his purpose is due on our side to incapacity or lack of 
appreciation. Perfect lucidity of language and thought is not a 
striking feature in the poetry of our day. He who runs cannot 
read it, and he who treats it more patiently cannot always under- 
stand it. Mr. Inchbold does not often fall into this error, and 
never, we think, from the worst of all motives, a lack of 
sincerity. He sings what he feels, and no doubt knows 
what he means, but he is not always sufficiently careful to ex- 
press his meaning plainly. Another defect will be perhaps 
noted by the reader, although it is one comparatively unim- 
portant. The title Annus Amoris is intended to indicate the con- 
tents of the volume, and it is difficult with such a title to justify 
the insertion of sonnets on “Sin,” “‘ Persecution,” “ The Tribe of 
Judah,” &c., sound and good though they may be. 

We gladly pass from these general comments to quote a few 
poems which will suffice to show the reader that the praise which, 
with some trifling deductions, we have awarded to this charming 





* Annus Amoris. By J. W.Inchbold. London: Henry 8. King and Co. 1876. 
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yolume is far from being undeserved. Quotations of verses 
separated from their connection are generally unsatisfactory, but 
gounets will admit of this separation better than any other form 
of poetry, and though Annus Amoris should be read as a whole, 
our extracts will suffice at least to give some estimate of Mr. 
Inchbold’s feeling and instrumentation. The varied moods of the 
lover are described in these poems. The following is appro- 
priately entitled ‘* Love’s Winter :’— 
* 0 come, white snow, and hide the Summer dead ! 

Let not a flower of all I loved be seen! 

O blinding sky of grey, hide what has been, 

That Memory may rest her weary head :— 

Come, ice, and bind this once too beauteous earth ! 

For sunshine now and Spring to me are foes, 

Since every flower but multiplies my woes, 

Adding fresh pain with every new Spring birth ;— 

Come, snow and ice and mist, bid me forget 

How far I went with love, how far I saw, 

How suddenly came night when love passed by :— 

The soft white snow has joys unknown as yet, 

Into sweet slumber here I may withdraw 

And pass perhaps to love without a sigh.” 


This is tender and beautiful, and the concluding lines, which is 
not always the case in Mr. Inchbold’s sonnets, are eminently 
musical. When he ends with a couplet, he is occasionally harsh, 
and the conclusion, instead of rising above the level of the earlier 
lines, sometimes falls below them. A notable instance of this 
occurs in ‘* Persecution,” which would be a noble sonnet, were it 
not for its feeble termination. No fault, however, of this kind 
can be found with the three sonnets we have selected for quo- 
tation, called ‘Love’s Joy,” ‘Love's Visions,” and ‘The 
Swallows ”:— 
“Loves Joy. 
**To know thy will, O Love! itself is joy, 
To do it an ineffable delight, 
Unweariedly life’s sweetness to employ 
In willing acts deem’d gracious in thy sight :— 
To know we live in harmony with love, 
Is to attain the wisdom of the pure; 
With peaceful, steadfast steps through life to move, 
And near us all the beautiful and sure,— 
To bloom as green grass through both shower and sun, 
Like flowers to grow and stars to shine by night, 
To hear the season’s music—never done,— 
To pass from storm to the supremely bright :— 
Then sweetest, let me only know thy will, 
And Love shall give me wisdom to fulfil.” 
* Love’s VISIONS. 
* At last are fled the leaves that lingered long, 
The sun at last withholds his parting glow, 
The clouds move onward like a funeral song, 
Or hopeless hang o’er all the water's flow. 
I know the flowers, that joined sad days to bliss, 
Shall die by this night’s keen and piercing frost ; 
For sweetness fades, though sadness ever is! 
So rare are joys to find, so soon are lost! 
I could contented be, almost to yield 
My joy like latest flower to Winter’s sting, 
And sullen searching moan from wood and field, 
That saddens life, and mars our harvesting ; 
But then I close mine eyes and thou art near, 
Coming as violets come when Spring is here.” 
“THe SWALLows. 
* As poised one time in quietness of thought, 
The fiery clouds below, the clouds above, 
With glory strange all round about me brought 
By sun long past, yet leaving beams of love, 
Whilst far below whispered the pale-lipped sea 
To the still moon aJl rapturously fair, 
Decked by the deep clear night most tenderly ; 
Thy peaceful spirit my companion thero 
Looked far as distant waters joined the sky, 
My vision fixed and keen across the night 
Beheld long living lines meandering nigh, 
Till round us arrowed wings sustained their flight 
In that most beauteous space,—with thee and me: 
And then these birds passed home beyond the sea.” 

Readers who are familiar with the love-sonnets of the Eliza- 
bethan poets will remember how often, by harping upon one string, 
their music, sweet though it be, is liable to grow monotonous, 
Shakespeare's pregnant fancy and astonishing wealth of thought 
preserve him from this fault, but only just save him from it, and 
probably the warmest admirer of the Shakespeare sonnets iscontent 
to enjoy them in detachments. He would rather read six ata 
time than sixty. The same may be said with regard to the 
sonnets of Wordsworth, and it is no disparagement to Mr. Inch- 
bold’s craft as a sonnet-writer if we recommend the reader to 
peruse this small volume leisurely. From a hasty glance or from 
& rapid, continuous perusal he will gain doubtful pleasure 
and little profit. The book is full of graceful imagery and of 
suggestive thought, but these charms will not be discovered if it 
be taken up as we take up any pleasant work of the day that 


stands upon the shelves at Mudie’s. The book contains, in addi- 
tion to the love-sonnets, a pretty love-song, an ode addressed 
to night, which has many fine lines, and six sonnets entitled 
‘* Nature,” written, apparently, at Stratford-on-Avon. The best, 
however, of Mr. Inchbold’s sonnets on this fruitful topic appears 
in an earlier portion of the volume, and with it we shall conclude 
our notice of Annus Amoris :— 
‘* Just as of old sweet Avon winds its way, 

Embracing yellow corn and meadow-land, 

The harvest moon makes night a sweeter day, 

Just as of old on Shakespeare’s brow and hand, 

The willows droop upon the river’s breast, 

The silvern swan is in its loveliest dream, 

An image beautiful of twofold rest ;— 

O mellow sky, and moon, and stars, and stream ! 

All nature’s spirit, free as song of bird! 

Send now sweet love upon the fruitful earth, 

And let the exulting song far off be heard 

Of love’s wide melody and purest mirth, 

Until the gentle conquest be complete, 

And Death, and Sorrow, are in full retreat.” 





THROUGH PERSIA BY CARAVAN.* 


‘* By the waters of the Vistula we sat down and talked of the 
historical wrongs of Poland.” ‘This is the first sentence of Mr. 
Arnold’s work, and it will be inferred that it tells of a good 
deal more than Persia; in fact, the first third of the first 
volume is almost entirely devoted to Russia, and a quarter of the 
second to Turkey, India, and the Eastern problem. Mr. Arnold's 
travels have dispelled not a few of his delusions, and the first is 
that regarding the character of the Pole. He used to look upon 
him as ‘‘ one who passed his time in the severest practice of the 
most noble exhibitions of personal honour and patriotism,” and 
as ‘‘ the inhabitants of craggy hills and lonely dales, living always 
in sight of high mountains and deep forests ;” but he has now 
discovered the real Pole to be ‘‘the laborious cultivator of a sandy 
plain, which would be a desert if it were in a rainless country, 
two thousand miles south of Poland. He is pinched and poor, asa 
tiller of the sand is likely to be; to say the truth, he is very ignorant, 
and terribly bigoted ; a neglected child in education, and a priest-led 
fanatic in religion.” Mr. Arnold, who is angry—perhaps righteously 
angry—with the Pole, because he is as light-hearted as a Frenchman 
under a worse fate—puts his disappointment a little too sharply. 
There seems no earthly—or rather, earthy—reason for his 
having ever placed to the credit of the Pole the physical advantages 
which the Montenegrin possesses for the development of picturesque 
patriotism. We should remember that he has seen the Pole at his 
worst, down-trodden, if not dejected, under the dead-weight of 
Russian oppression. After the Norman Conquest, the Saxon 
appears in all reliable chronicles as a pitiful and pitiable crea- 
ture, and it could, with truth, have been said of him that he was 
‘“ pinched and poor” and “a neglected child in education,” yet 
he absorbed and transformed his conqueror. The Pole cannot, 
of course, absorb the Russian, but he may be one of the agents 
in his transformation. There is, as we all know, not only John, 
but John’s ideal John—who always plays a formidable part in 
the background—to be taken into consideration, and it is not 
impossible that the Pole, who, like the Frenchman, is fond of 
ideals, may be able to come up to his. The Pole has, how- 
ever, one consolation,— Mr. Arnold is as severe upon his tyrant as 
upon himself. He has the reverse of admiration for Russian 
manners and customs and commercial principles; ‘in point of 
superstition, I see no superiority in the lower classes of Russia 
over those of Spain ;” the noticeable want of cleanliness he de- 
tests almost as heartily as he does the objection to free-trade ; 
it is with something not unlike a chuckle that he recalls 
the reasons which have caused the decline of Odessa as a 
corn port, and the general financial failure of Russia; 
and he points out that the “religious difficulty” is settled 
|in Nijni Novgorod, in the interests of Russian trade, by 
‘the lifting of the Crescent to the skies as high as the Cross, 
and the establishment of a mosque, probably the most northern 
/one in Europe. Mr. Arnold's description of the Nijni Fair is one 
| of the brightest in his book :— 

“ Now is the time for the last bargains in the greatest Fair in the 
| world—an international exposition half-a-dozen times as large as that 
| which in 1851 set us all thinking the millennium had arrived when 

Prince Albert’s ideas and Paxton’s plans were realised in Hyde Park. 
| What shall we buy? There is a sharp-eyed tea merchant watching our 
| movements, hoping to get rid of yet one or two more of those square 
| seventy-pound bundles of tea piled at the door of his store. The tea is 


| in a light chest, which bas been cased before it left China in a damp 
| bullock’s hide, the stitching of which has been strained and hardened 








* Through Persia by Caravan. By Arthur Arnold. London: Tinsley Brothers. 
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in the long caravan journey over Central-Asian deserts, Thinking that 
we may perhaps purchase, he makes a sign of encouragement, and 
forthwith rams an iron bodkin, three feet long, and shaped like a cheese- 
scoop, but with a solid, pointed end, into the tea, twists it, and produces 
a fragrant sample. He is one of hundreds of tea merchants who have 
hired a stall in the Fair ; and in compliment to the commodity, the roofs 
in this part are built pagoda-fashion, but, like all the rest, the tea stores 
are sheds of timber and brick, placed together in long parallel lines, 
sheltered from sun and rain by a rough arcade, upon the brick pave- 
ment of which purchasers and idlers pass along. More attractive, 
perhaps, than the tea dealer, is the Persian opposite, whose dark eyes 
gleam with desire to sell anything in his store. He has carpets of 
soft colours, such as the sons of Iran best know how to blend, carpets 
heavy as himself to cover large rooms; small carpets, mere handfuls, 
on which the faithful may kneel in orthodox Mahommedan fashion five 
times a day, fixing their eyes in the direction of Mecca. He has books; 
here is a copy of the Koran, bound in Tabriz, marble-backed, with 
yellow-edged leaves, like some of our older editions, a book which for 
two roubles any one, no matter whether his faith is centred at Mecca or 
Jerusalem, anywhere or nowhere, may putin his pocket. This bright- 
eyed merchant might be shown in London for the Shah, whom he much 
resembles; and if, in his high-standing cap of black lamb-skin, his 
grass-green tunic, and his scarlet-lined overcoat, he were to appear at 
Charing Cross surrounded by two or three of his own travelling trunks, 
which are also for sale, by way of luggage, he would be sure, as a 
travelling ‘ sensation,’ to achieve legitimate success. He presses with a 
gay smile upon our attention one of the chests, which is painted bright 
vermillion, cross-barred, like Malvolio’s legs, with bands of black; but 
he has another of green and black, and a third of yellow with blue 
bands of iron; and if one had the boldness requisite for travelling in 
such illustrious company, these trunks would certainly obviate all dif- 
ficulty as to recognising one’s luggage in the customary and truly 
British scramble at any London terminus. We see at a glance that any 
one who wishes to have a true idea of Nijni must get rid at once and 
for ever of any notion of an English fair, by way of comparison. On 
the Volga they mean business, not pleasure; and the fair is held in 
buildings infinitely ruder and simpler in construction, but quite as per- 
manent as those of the Lowther Arcade. For about half the year these 
are closed, and the straight lines of the parallel streets of the fair are 
only tenanted by sparrows, pickiug up the last traces of the great 
gathering. The site is flat, but in fair-time the roads between the long 
rows of sheds are worn into rivulets of filth, or into heaps and hollows 
of dust. Not one man in five wears a leather shoe; the rest, those who 
do not go barefoot, are for the most part content with sandals made of 
dried grass, bound over thick woollen stockings with wisps of the same 
vegetable. There is a great deal of genuine barter going on. In one 
sense, indeed, it may be truly said that no, one at this gathering has 
‘ready’ money. Here are two Persian boys bargaining for a ring 
which has surely come from one of the fabriques @imitation of Paris. 
The process is long. Twenty copecks, perhaps, divide seller and buyer, 
and it may be that part of this difference will disappear in talk to-day, 
and the remainder to-morrow or the day after. Three Tartars, dressed 
in ragged sheep-skins, have their slanting eyes, that unmistakable 
mark of race, fixed upon the gay glories of a cotton handkerchief, which 
I hope is Manchester, but fear is Moscow work. And so it goes on all 
through the busy town, or commercial camp, whichis called the Fair of 
Nijni Novgorod. Not rarely doesa bargain take three days in the making. 
What Adam Smith calls the ‘ higgling of the market’ is a tremendous 
business at the Russian mart. ‘Small profit and quick returns is not 
the Nijni motto. Prices are all‘fancy.’ It is not easy to get at the 
relation of supply and demand. The dealer asks twice or three times 
the legitimate value, and then engages in a wordy duel with the 
purchaser, in which bystanders are quite at liberty to ‘jine in,’ as a 
Yankee would say.” 

Passing from Russia, Mr. Arnold, after an interesting and some- 
what stormy voyage in the ‘ Caspian,’ arrived at Resht, capital 
of the Persian province of Ghilan, where he was entertained by 
Consul Churchill, who, by the way, has recently given us an in- 
teresting report, in which he points out that one of the great defects 
in Persia is its terrible deficiency in provincial organisation, 
With Tehran the travellers were disappointed,—“‘ one sees nothing 
but wide, dusty spaces, broken occasionally by a mud wall, of 
precisely the same colour as the road.” And even in the Bel- 
gravia of the Persian capital, ‘‘ the only difference was that the 
twelve-feet wall was panelled, and the mud cement covered with 
finer plaster.” In fine, ‘‘ from one end of Persia to the other; 
this miserable condition of decay, dilapidation, and ruin is char- 
acteristic of all public edifices,—the mosques, palaces, bridges, 
everything.” ‘The author attributes this to the universal cor- 
ruption of the Government, and he is no doubt right. The best 
house in Tehran is the British Legation, a much finer edifice than 
that of the Russian Minister. Russian authority, however, is 
predominant there, and a complainant is better off when backed 
by Russian than by British influence. It is so far consolatory, 
on the other hand, that most Persian statesmen—inclading 
Houssein Khan, the Persian Premier—have a decided leaning 
towards Britain; but probably, as Mr. Arnold says, ‘‘ the Persian 
liking for England is a natural preference for that Power which 
is the less suspected of designs upon the independence of the 
country.” Mr Arnold does not disguise his opinion of Mr. 
Taylour Thompson, the British Minister. He credits him 
with the virtues—necessary in dealing with Orientals — of 
‘‘strength of will and directness of speech,” but according 
to Mr. Arnold, “the is far better acquainted with Persian 
modes of thought and with Persian politics than with the affairs 





and the thought and policy of his own country,” and he conta 
shows him as being careless when the case of Mr. Bruce, the mig- 
sionary in danger of being murdered, was brought before him 
In fact, British influence in Persia is maintained chiefly by tele. 
graph wires and Scotch telegraph clerks ; the English community 
in Tehran is small, but it is wonderfully free from the viee of 
scandalmongering which prevails in narrow societies. Hereiga 
portrait of the Persian Premier :— 

‘Mirza Houssein Khan is a man about middle height and middle 
age, with, for a Persian, common-place features, full of mobility, ang 
expressing great cleverness. He talks French fluently, and has 
quick, rusémanner. An artificial manner is cultivated by Persians, 
who in public affairs and correspondence do not affect sincerity. The 
Sipar Salar is a man whom, even at first sight, one feels little disposed 
to trust ; a statesman of very superior ability and intelligence, probably 
spoiled by the cruel difficulties of his position. If the reports current 
in Tehran are true, his Highness has not found it easy to keep his head 
on his shoulders, in a great position in a country governed by a way- 
ward despot, whose mind may at any time be fatally influenced 
against his Minister. An Oriental Minister, even so clever g 
man as Mirza Houssein Khan, does not seem desirous of push. 
ing his own country into European grooves when he has travelled -in 
the Western Continent. If such ideas ever enter into such minds, they 
are, at all events, soon abandoned. He has, and that in itself is-no 
sinall advantage, a truer estimate than can be formed by his untravelled 
countrymen of the strength, power, and wealth of the nations of Europe, 
But it is the Palais Royal of Paris rather than the Palace of West- 
minster which fills the largest place in his mind. His longing, as a 
rule, turns rather to the former than to the latter. In his shallow, 
courteous conversation, Mirza Houssein Khan did not appear tovme 
to have any other view for Persia than that of battling with the diff- 
culties of his own position, which I have no doubt are very engrossing. 
As he is certainly in experience the ablest and most competent of 
Persian statesmen, Mirza Houssein Khan would seem to be the right 
man in the right place. But his is a position which would break the 
heart of a good man. One can imagine a good man killing himself in 
the effort to reform the government of Persia. But success would seem 
impossible, and endurance must lead to compromise with evil and cor- 
ruption of every sort. A violent death would be the likely end ofa 
good man in such a position, and wealth that of one who would accept 
the place and swim in the stream of corruption.” 

Under Houssein Khan, Persia is pursuing a retrograde course, and 
corruption and mismanagement abound everywhere; the Persian 
soldiers are excellent in physique, but poorly trained ; their officers 
box the ears of the privates and make money by usury, and it 
would appear that Teki Khan, once Commander-in-Chief of the 
army and acting Grand Vizier, whose murder stained the earlier 
part of the reign of the present Shah, was hated because he was 
honest, and had ‘no itching palm for public or private 
money.” Mr. Arnold’s experience of Persia after leaving 
Tehran was increased by his jolty caravan—travelling from 
place to place, but there is no evidence that his subsequent 
travels modified the opinions he had formed of the political 
position and prospects of Persia. From Tehran he proceeded 
to Ispahan, the ‘ Seville” of Persia, passing through the sacred 
city of Koom, and Kashan, the Birmingham of the country. It 
says little for the prospect of improved locomotion in Persia that 
the Governor of Kashan, with whom Mr. Arnold had an inter- 
view, in his heart evidently looked upon a railway as ‘‘ a machinery 
for bringing Englishmen into countries where they are not wanted, 
and which they would not leave, if once introduced by the 
mysterious and mechanical steam-caravan.” On the way to 
Ispahan he met Mr. Bruce, the sole English missionary in 
the country, of whom he speaks very highly as an honest, 
courageous man, a good rider, a laborious scholar, with appar- 
ently a weakness for introducing dogmatic Calvinism into his 
teaching. Mr. Agenoor, an Armenian, who fills the office of 
British Agent, he describes as ‘‘a respectable but timid little 
man, who seems to gain all the strength he has from his 
connection with the British Government,”—and no doubt 
he is perfectly right in holding that there are many dis- 
advantages in entrusting the representation of Great Britain 
in Mahommedan capitals to members of the subject Chris- 
tian races of the East. He made also the acquaintance 
of the eldest son of the Shah, known as the Zil-i-Sultaa, 
or “Shadow of the King.” The Zil-i-Sultan is physically 
the image of his father, is a headstrong but not altogether un- 
amiable youth, whose political sympathies may be inferred from 
his expressing a hope to Mr. Arnold that Don Carlos would 
obtain the throne of Spain ; and his knowledge of his own country 
was evidenced in his asserting that his father had five ‘+ crores” 
of soldiers, that is, millions. Although this Prince is the 
eldest son of the Shah, he is not the heir and Crown Prinee, 
that position being given to the second son, and it is quite pos- 
sible that on the death of his father he may figure as a Persian 
Don Carlos, although he differs from that bafiled pretender in 
having a dislike of priests. Two incidents diversified the stay 
of Mr. Arnold at Ispahan. He took fever, and was attended 
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by the “hakim” of the Zil-i-Sultan, who, although not very 
advanced in his knowledge of medicine, has some modern tastes, 
has edited a littlepaper inShiraz, and has written an autobiography. 
The other event was the outcry, on the part of a combination ap- 
parently of Mahommedans and Roman Catholics, against the Pro- 
testant school, which induced the Prince to close it. At one time, 
there seemed a great danger of an assault on the English residents 
in Ispahan, and it was only averted by the exertions of Mr. 
Arnold, who complains much of the English Minister for not 
giving Mr. Bruce any support, or even answering the telegram 
in which the missionary announced the perilous position of him- 
self and his compatriots. At Ispahan, too, it may be noticed 
that Mr. Arnold was present at a thoroughly Persian dinner, the 
most notable guest being a large, loud-voiced mercantile Khan, with 
a marvellous capacity for pillau and arrack. The next important 
stage in the caravan journey was Shiraz, the literary capital of 
Persia. Before reaching it the travellers had to pass through classic 
Persia, and saw the well-known relics of the empires of Cyrus, 
Darius, and Xerxes. Mr. Arnold's interesting chapter on this 
subject, as well as that on Persian literature, we must leave to 
our readers to make acquaintance with for themselves. At 
Shiraz he had pleasant interviews with the Governor, Yahia Khan, 
who can write French like a native :— 


‘Yahia Khan is the most accomplished and Europeanised man in 
Persia. His manners are charming, and there can be but very few 
Asiatics who have such easy command of the French language. If he 
were a man of firmness, vigour, of strong and lofty ambition, Yahia 
Khan might do great things for his country. But one sees at a glance 
that though superior to his brother in culture, and probably in moral 
worth, he has not the energy, the boldness, or the power of intrigue of 
Mirza Houssein Khan. He wore a military undress of European cut— 
the only Governor who had not received me with all the jewels and 
ornaments at command, In this and many other points, the superior 
civilisation of Yahia Khan was evident. His apartment was not unlike 
a barrack-room in officers’ quarters: the walls white and bare, the 
floor covered with matting, with two carpets laid upon it. Chairs are 
always scarce in Persia; there were only three in the Firman Firma’s 
room, two for Mr. Odling and myself, beside the arm-chair of the 
Governor, which he compelled me to accept. The British agent, a 
native of rank, the Mirza Hassan Ali Khan, a man of very agreeable 
manners and of much cultivation, arrived as soon as we were seated, 
and gracefully accepting Yahia Khan’s apology for the absence of a 
fourth chair, took his seat, in probably greater comfort, upon the floor. 
All the weakness of the Firman Firma’s amiable character appeared in 
his conversation. Of the ills in the condition of Persia, he was in no 
way ignorant; of amendment he had nothing to say. I did not expect 
much in that direction from a man who, while drawing a splendid in- 
come from the province, was content to leave the front of his house a 
heap of ruins. It is this supine submission to the process of decay 
which is the bane of Persia. From highest to lowest everything is ad- 
ministered as if the only object of those in power was to seek their own 
momentary advantage, as if, in fact, the Persians held the country as 
yearly tenants, and nothing more. When Sir Lewis Pelly was (in his 
capacity as Political Resident at Busbire) in official communication with 
the Government of Shiraz, he showed his true appreciation of the poli- 
tical system of Persia in a report to the Bombay Government :—‘ A.,’ he 
wrote, ‘ gives to bis snb-farmers permission to collect the revenue by 
force; this is done; next year some of the peasants are fled; some of 
the land is lying waste. The country, in brief, is revenuod as if the 
Government were to end with the expiry of the Governor’slease.’ The 
Firman Firma had but one word of explanation concerning the condi- 
tion of Persia; the country, he said, was ‘ very, very poor.’ There had 
been a few robberies lately in his province,'but he believed it was gener- 
ally quiet (he has since been recalled, owing to his inability to control 
the turbulent people of Shiraz); he should provide us with an armed 
escort frony Shiraz to Bushire, which he had intended should be ten men 
and an officer; but as I preferred to have only two sowars, he would 
give orders that but two, and those the most trustworthy, should accom- 
pany our caravan. He provided the customary entertainment, of 
tobacco, tea, and coffee, and was most polite in desiring to do anything 
which could cendace to the comfort and pleasure of our stay in Shiraz.” 


From Shiraz Mr. Arnold proceeded to Bushire, and thence by 
Bombay to theSuez Canal, and home. It will thus be easily seen how 
Mr. Arnold has observations to make upon India, upon Egypt, 
upon Mahommedanism, and the Eastern Question. It is to be re- 
gretted that Mr. Arnold has not told us a little more than he 
has done about the present attitude of Persian Mahommedanism 
towards that in Turkey and India, but there is no reason to 
believe that it is specially favourable. According to Mr. Arnold, 
the Havelock and Outram campaign in 1857 has exercised no real 
influence, and were we once again to occupy Bushire, we should 
throw the best part of Persia into the hands of Russia ; indeed, 
all that Mr. Arnold can say is that “it is our interest to promote 
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The Year-Book of Facts in Science and the Arts for 1876, by James: 
Mason (Ward, Lock, and Tyler), is an annual publication of which we: 
have before spoken in terms of well-deserved praise, This year it 
appears with certain modifications of plan. The publication has 
hitherto been delayed by the effort to include within its limits the 
facts belonging to the whole year. But this delay more than counters: 
balanced the advantages of a symmetry which was formal rather than 
real. Henceforward it will cover a time beginning and ending with 
the 15th of October. Another change, the value of which it is not #0 
easy to estimate, is that “the articles have been selected with a view 
to general rather than special interest.” Probably the alteration is for 
the better. Specialities must be left to the records which are devoted 
to them. The “Facts for 1876” are classed under twenty-seven heads. 
“ The Human Race” occupies the first place, with sixteen pages; “The 
Animal World” and “ The World of Plants” have each allotted to them 
more than as much more; geography, geology, heat, electricity, our 
food-supplies, astronomy are among the other heads. This is a volume 
which is in a high degree both useful and entertaining. ——With this we 
may mention its companion volume, proceeding from the same author 
and publisher, Zhe Annual Summary: a Complete Chronicle of Events 
at Home and Abroad, 1875-76. 

Idyls of the Rink. With Mustrations by G. Bowers, &. (Hard- 
wicke and Bogue.)—This elegant and unpretentious little volume con- 
tains some dozen parodies of well-known songs and copies of verses, 
If they do not attain to the first degree of merit—we believe it has been 
calculated that there are only about eight or nine perfect parodies 
in the language—they are certainly clever, unaffected, and some of 
them highly amusing. The best of them perhaps is “The Rinker’s 
Farewell to her Skates, by the Hon. Mrs. N.” (a parody on a whilom 
drawing-room favourite), “My beautiful, my beautiful, that hang so 


calm and still :”"— 
“ Some other foot less soft than mine 
Must now upon you press ; 
Some other hand must oil your wheels, 
And may be, make a mess ;" 
finally winding up with,— 
“ When last ther we did rink! 
Away, the dream is o'er! 
I could not live a day and know 
That we shal! meet no more. 
They tempted me, my beautiful! 
Not without cause, I own, 
For all the rinking world knew well 
I broke my collar-bone. 
Thus, thus, 1 mount on you again,” &c. 


But for all this, the amusement so apostrophised is doomed, and we 
contemplate with composure our rhymster’s outlook :— 


* Asphalte, asphalte everywhere, 
And not a soul to rink.” 


The Maid of Florence: a Legend of the Olden Time. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—This is, in fact, a terribly tragic story of the thirteenth century, 
and no more a “legend,” in the ordinary acceptation of the term, than 
any novel of the day. Bianca, the daughter of Savona, a merchant of 
Florence, loves Colonna, the head of an illustrious house. He recipro- 
cates her love, but upon the slightest inducements he abandons her for 
another; she, in revenge, brings about his death, and commits suicide, 
This is the plain English of the narrative,—the extraordinary part of it 
is to follow. Although printed as prose, the whole of the conversations 
are carried on in a sort of doggerel blank verse, of which the following 
is an example, neither better nor worse than what may be found on 
nearly every one of its three hundred pages :— 

** Such she once boasted,’ said Bianca; ‘she cannot find them now. 
Degenerate sons succeed to noble sires; shrinking from arms,and seck- 
ing sordid gains. Or are there some whose bosoms yet retain some 
spark of martial fire? To rob the weak and wreak their vengeance on 
some private foe, these are their valiant deeds !’"—‘ Yot there are some,’ 
said Colonna, ‘who might escape your censure. Ranked in those 
chosen squadrons which with me opposed their bosoms to the hostile 
lance, and put to route [sic] Sienna’s warlike sons, there were some 
Florentines who on that field played the good soldier’s part and did 
their country honour !’—‘I know them not,’ said Bianca, ‘and Florence 
owes them little. Her banner, lately trampled in the dust,’” &c. 

And so on ad libitum. Manner and matter aro alike insufferably tedious. 
Tripp’s Buildings: a Study from Life. By M. Drummond. (Henry 
§. King and Co.)—This is one of those interiors of wretched London life 
which, not without, it is to be hoped, some stirring-up of shame and 
pity, we are often called to look upon. Two girls are the “ heroines ” of 
the story, if we are to use the word where there is nothing heroic. They 
are two quite ordinary creatures, yet each with a quality which lifts them 
out of the mire,—in Polly, a resolute will, in Joanna, a strong power of 
love. We are made to feel throughout that we have to do with real 





reform in the Shah’s Government, and to improve his army, in 
order to secure better government in Persia, which is impossible 
without a sufficient and well-trained military force.” In con- 
clusion, let any one follow up Mr. Arnold's work with a perusal of 
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Mr. Churchill’s report for 1876 from Resht, and he cannot fail to | 
come to the conclusion that the less, or at least the later, we have 
to do directly with Persia, the better. 








connected with the honoured name of Lady Augusta Stanley. 


love and sympathy, is worthy of its object. 


persons. There is no attempt at idealising. The pictare is only too pain- 
fully true. Miss Drummond has, she tells us in her preface, the special 
object of showing that “it is not only nurses, but trained nurses whieh 


| are required for the sick poor;” and of promoting the welfare of the 


Westminster Training School for Nurses, an institution which is to be 
It is 


sufficient to say that her book, the outcome of an evidently genuine 
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The Second Adam, (London: Williams and Norgate.)—This book is 
intended to be an answer to Canon Liddon’s “ Bampton Lectures,” 
which the author regards as an injudicious advocacy of our Lord’s 
divinity.” We cannot say that we regard his treatment of the subject as so 
able or so Jearned as that of the writer he attacks. His views seem to ap- 
proximate closely to what was known in the early Church as the Ebionite 
heresy. To assert the divinity of Jesus Christ is, he argues, to main- 
tain an incomprehensible dogma, which Scripture, rightly understood, 
does not teach. He was simply man, but He was not a mere man, 
like Abraham or Moses, but he was from His birth so filled with the 
Spirit of God as to transcend immeasurably the ordinary conditions 
of humanity, being perfectly sinless, and ever retaining the purity in 
which He was originally begotten. Thus He is properly spoken of as 
the second Adam, who “ was made a quickening spirit.” In this sense He 
was the “express image of God,” but to describe him as the “ God-man” 
is untrue, and involves an inconceivability. The doctrine of the 
Church, as enunciated in the Nicene Creed, was, the author holds, 
developed under the influence of Greek philosophy, which was misunder- 
stood and perverted. The opening verses of St. John’s Gospel, which are 
usually supposed to be conclusive on the subject, are a recapitulation of the 
facts that God by His word made all things, and that by the same word 
He inspired His prophets. It is an error to attribute personality to the 
Logos, and it is crediting St. John with a thought which grew up after 
his time. We do not think that the author at all satisfactorily explains, 
in accordance with his hypothesis, the claims which Jesus is repre- 
sented as making for himself in the Fourth Gospel. His reply on this 
special point to Canon Liddon seems to us decidedly weak, and now 
and then he resorts to what we cannot but call “ sophistical ” reasoning. 
But we quite believe that he has written with perfect honesty of inten- 
tion, and on the whole, we should say that he is seeking the truth on a 
difficult subject in a right spirit. 

The East ; a Narrative of Personal Impressions of a Tour in Egypt, 
Palestine, and Syria. By William Young Martin. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
—In reading this book what principally strikes one is the perfect ease 
and safety with which a tour is now made which a few years ago was 
still looked upon as rather adventurous. We have also got from this 
book a more vivid impression than we had before of the blighting in- 
fluence of Turkish rule. Mr. Young tells a story about his dragoman, 
who was the same man that travelled in Syria with Mr. Buckle. The 
dragoman, after relating some incredible marvels, was asked by Mr. 
Martin, “ Do you believe this story now, and what did Mr. Buckle say 
of it?” “Mr. Buckle, master, Mr. Buckle,—he believed nothing, sir.” 


History Primers. Edited by John Richard Green. Geography. By 
George Grove, F.R.G.S. (Macmillan and Co.)—There is no better 
test of the advance of learning and sound knowledge in the present 
day, than the increasing superiority of the elementary works pre- 
pared for school teaching over those in use but a few years 
ago. Education, to which so much attention has been directed 
within the last twenty years as an object of great national im- 
portance, is rapidly improving, in consequence, both in thoroughness 
and practical aims. Not only the quantity, but the quality of the know- 
ledge imparted in a given time is carefully looked to, by those on whom 
the responsibility of teaching devolves. Every year produces new 
works or new editions on the several subjects, each brought up to the 
level of the highest mark made by the ever-progressive march of science 
and knowledge. The little volume now before us—one of a series of 
primers of the most elementary kind, which are being edited by Mr. 
Green—is an excellent specimen of what may be done by clearness of 
statement and simplicity of style, in dealing with the first rudiments of 
geographical knowledge. The praetical pen of the editor of Macmillan 
could hardly have been better employed than in thus turning literary 
talent and experience to account for the benefit of the young. Leaving 
the history of geography, and what the ancients knew of it, to be 
gathered from the “ Primer of Ancient Geography,” and the processes by 
which tho earth became what it is, how the mountains were lifted up 
and the valleys scooped ont, to another “ Primer of Physical Geography,” 
the author gives a general outline of what the world is, and what its 
different parts are like, as preparatory to a fuller account elsewhere. In 
the performance of this task we are shown, first, what mapsare,and why 
they are wanted, and how they are made, with admirable completeness ; 
secondly, what are the general structure and arrangement of the 
earth and ocean ; and thirdly, some particulars are given of the features | 
of Jand and water. Under these several headings the whole range of 
geographical knowledge is brought under the pupil’s notice in the most 
lucid way. The distribution of the earth, with its great divisions, into | 
mountain ranges and plains and valleys is fully given. Then trade- 
winds, monsoons, currents, tides, the Gulf Stream, and icebergs are treated 
in a way to make them intelligible to scholars in the first form, with 
the aid of excellent diagrams and pictorial illustrations. It would be 
difficult for such a body of facts, forming an instructive review of all 
the leading features of geography, to bs compressed into smaller space, 
or presented in a more acceptable form. 


New Epitions.—We have to mention an edition, in one handsome 
octavo volume of nearly eight hundred pages, Plutarch’s Lives, corrected 
and revised by A. H. Clough (Sampson Low and Co.); and “a new 
edition, enlarged, corrected, and revised to the latest date,” of The 





"Dod (J. B.), Philosophy of Mesmerism, cr 8vo 


Dictionary of Universal Information, Geography, History, and Biography 
(Ward, Lock, and Tyler). Volume the first, which is before us, containg 
the letters A—H. It is of the popular kind, and may well be usefal, 
though the reader must not expect much in the way of criticism, — 
The Rey. W. Nassau Molesworth has published an “abridged edition” 
of his History of England from the Year 1830-1874 (Chapman and Hall), 
Recent facts are often very hard to get at. We could not wish them to 
find a more candid and painstaking chronicler than Mr. Molesworth, 
—We have also volumes one and two of a sixth edition, very conye- 
nient in size and shape, of The Jnvasion of the Crimea, by A. W. Kinglake 
(Blackwood), Mr. Kinglake has written a preface, in which he 
points out the resemblance and the difference between the Russian 
feeling which led to the war of 1854 and that which is now urging on 
the Czar to intervene on behalf of the Christian provinces of the Porte, 
The second volume takes the reader as far as the landing of the Allied 
Armies in the Crimea. In theology we have The Science of Spiritual 
Life, by the Rev. John Cooper (Sampson Low and Co.); Mr. Wace’s 
Christianity and Morality, The Boyle Lectures for 1874 and 1875 
(Pickering); Voice of Comfort, by J. V. Fosbery (Pickering); The 
Christian Course, or Helps to the Practice of Meditation, by the Rey. 
T. May (W. W. Gardner) and The Gospel of the Childhood, by E. M. 
Goulburn, Dean of Norwich (Rivington). In science, 7he Fertilisation 
of Orchids by Insects, by Charles Darwin (John Murray); and Mr, 
Hilton’s Lectures on Rest and Puin, edited by W. H. A. Jacobson (Bell 
and Sons); Healthy Skin, by Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S. (Churchill and 
Co.); and Hints to Mothers and The Maternal Management of Children, 
by Dr. Bull (Iiongmans), are well-known popular works. The latter 
volumes have been thoroughly revised by Mr. Robert W. Parker.—— 
Mr. J. H. Blunt’s Book of Church Law, edited by Dr. W. G. Phillimore 
(Rivingtons), appears in a second edition. Among class and school- 
books, we have to mention An Elementary Treatise on the Differential 
Calculus, by Benjamin Williamson (Longmans); Mr. Fowle’s First and 
Second Easy Latin Reading Books (Longmans), and the same author’s 
First and Second Easy Greek Reading Books ; and Algebraical Exercises 
and Problems, with Elliptical Solutions, by Hugh McColl (Longmans). 
Dr. Wagner has “rewritten” his edition of Plautus’s Aulularia 
(Deighton, Bell, and Co., Bell and Sons). In fiction, we have to 
mention Hillesden on the Moors, by Rosa M. Kettle (Weir), a re- 
publication, described as “the author’s edition;” Mr. Gray and his 
Neighbours, by Peter Pyper, 3 vols. (Hodges); and Betty’s Bright Idea, 
by H. W. Stowe, a volume of “the Rose Library” (Sampsen Low and 
Co.), continuing other novelettes from the same hand. We have also 
received new editions of French Commercial Correspondence, by Charles 
Stuart-Merritt (sold by the Author, 4 Rue Lanterne, Lyons).——The 
Aryan Origin of the Gaelic Race and Language, by the Very Rev. 
Ulick J. Bourke (Longmans). Daniel Quorm and his Religious 
Notions, by Mark Guy Pearse (Wesleyan Conference Office); and A 
Philosophy of Literature, by B. A. M. (Philadelphia: Claxton and Co.) 
—Mrs. Crawshay republishes, with the results of some additional ex- 
perience, Domestic Service for Gentiewomen (Quebec Institute).——The 
Classified Directory to the Metropolitan Charities appears in its 
“ Second Annual Edition ” (Longmans). 
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Abbott (E. A.), Through Nature to Christ, 8vo .. 
Augustine's Anti-Pelagian Works, vol 3, 8vo 
Bardsley, Personal Visits to the Graves of Eminen 


.-«e(Macmillan) 12/6 
(T. & T. Clark) 10/6 
odder & Stoughton) 3/6 











Bowen (Rev. G.), Daily Meditations, new edition, cr 8VO .........+++ (D. Douglas) 5/0 
British Pharmacopooia, 1867, 3rd edition, cr 8VO ........0++« (Spottiswoode & Co.) 6/0 
Brunton (T. L.), Tables of Materia Medica, 8vo...........+... (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 10/6 


Burbidge (F. W.), Cultivated Plants, cr 8V0 .......00-.s0«« (W. Blackwood & Sons) 12/6 
Burroughs, Sunday Readings on the Four Greater Pro phe, vol 2 (W. Riding) 6/0 
Cicero’s Cato the Elder on Olé Age, with vocaby., by J.T. White (Longmans) 1/6 


Cicero's Lelius on Friendship, with vocabulary, by J.T. White (Longmans) 1/6 
Collins (Wilkie), The Woman in White, 12mo .............0000+ (Chatto & Windus) = 
Cook (Rev. G.), Light and Life, cr 8V0 ...........0..e0se00+ (W. Blackwood & Sons) 5/0 


Dickens (Chas.), Sketches by * Boz,” Cheap Edition,cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
Dickens (Chas.), The Pickwick Papers, Cheap Edition, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
Dickinson (W. H_), Diabetes, 8vo ........0....++ (Longmans & Co.) 12/0 






Downes (M. F.), A Primer for Garrison Artiller 
Erasmus, The Whole Familiar Colloquies of, 8v0 ...........0+0« (Hamilton & Co.) 12/6 
Gore, Pocket Prayer-Book for Use in Visitation of the Sick......... (Skiffington) 2/6 
Hist. of Successive Revisions of the Book of Common Prayer...... (Parker) 12/0 
Lennox (Lord), Celebrities I have known, 2nd Series, 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett) 30/0 
Logan (Jas.), The Scottish Gael, 2 vols 80 ........0.0+.cesseresees (Hugh Mackenzie) 28/0 
Mr. Charlton, by Author of “ Anne Dysart,” 3 vols. cr 8vo (Hurst & POE} 31/6 





Our Village Worthies ; or, Stories of Village Life, 12m0...........+++ .O.K.) 1/6 
Prothero (G. W.), Life ‘of Simon de Montfort, Earl ‘of Leicester.. ‘omen 9/0 
Ryle (Rev. J. C.), Holiness, and other Kindred Subjects, 12m0(W. Hunt &Co.) 3/6 
Sale (George), The Koran, 12mo (Warne) 3/6 
Saphir (Rev. A.), The Hidden ae ae (J.F. Shaw & Co.) 5/0 
Symington (M.), Felicia’s Dowry, cr 8vo. (J. Clarke & Co.) 3/0 
Thomson, Martyr Graves of Scotland 2nd Series ...(Johnstone, Hunter, & Co.) 3/6 
| Todhunter (J.), Natural Philosophy for Beginners, part 1, 18mo...(Macmillan) 3/6 
Tuttle (H.), The Arcana of Spiritualism, cr 8vo (J. Burns) ve 
Unknown Eros (The), and other Odes, imperial 16mo ...........+++ (Bell & Sons) 

Van Laun (H.), History of French Literatare, vol 2, 8vo (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 140 























To Country ApvertisERS.—TJo assist the calculations of Country 
Advertisers, the Publisher begs to state that he will receive Prepaid 
Advertisements, at the rate of Twopence a Word. 


Herranr JANOS.— 
APERIENT WATER. 
SUPERSEDES CASTOR OIL, PILLS, and DRAUGHTS. 
Price 1s 6d and 2s per bottle. A wine-glassful a dose. 
Of all Chemists. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


MR. SWINBURNE’'S NEW POEMS. 
The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for MARCH contains 
a long and important Poem, entitled, “The SAILING of the 
‘SWALLOW,” ly ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE. 


Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 
Te GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1,755, for MARCH. 
CONTENTS. 
Miss MISANTHROPE. By JusTIN McCARTHY. Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 
TuE SAILING OF THE * SwWALLow.’ By ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE, 
STRANGE SEA-CREATURES. By RicHarp A. Proctor. 
Tas HOLY SEPULCHRE. By W. HepwortH Dixon. 
y CIBBER versus SHAKESPEARE. By H. BARTON BAKER. 
My OcEAN Loc. By ReD-SPINNER. 
With BASHI-BAZOUKS ON THE DRINA FRONTIER OF BOSNIA. By J. S1UART-GLENNIE. 
TABLE-TALK. By SYLVANUS UBBAN. 


Price One Shilling, with Four Illustrations. 


BELGRAVIA. No. 125, for MARCH. 
CONTENTS. 

Tae WoRLD WELL Lost. By E.LYNN LINTON. Illustrated by J. Lawson. 
§uNs IN FLAMES. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
Tue Jit. PartI. By CHARLES READE. Illustrated by J. Nash. 
Homes AND HAUNTS OF THE ITALIAN Ports. I. DANTE. By T. A. TROLLOPE. 
A MopERN GREENROOM. By JOSEPH KNIGHT. Illustrated by F.S. Walker. 
Lucy HvuTCHINSON. By JAmes Hutton. 


Juuet. By Mrs.H. LOVETT CAMERON. Illustrated by Valentine Bromley. 





POPULAR EDITION of Mrs. LINTON'’S LAST NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, with Frontispiece by Henry Woods. 
The ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS, By E. Lynn Linton. 
“Leam Dundas is a striking figure. In one quality the authoress has in some 
measure surpassed herself."—/Pall Mall Gazette. 
Demy 8vo. with over 100 Illustrations (uniform with “ Academy Notes "’), 1s. 
PICTO. NOTES of the NATIONAL GALLERY. (The 


British SCHOOL.) By Henry BLACKBURN. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
A FAMILY PARTY in the PIAZZA of ST. PETER. 


By T. A. TROLLOPE. 8 vols. 

“Itis fair to say that they are ful! of various interest, and that the three 
yolumes contain more pages worth reading than, as a rule, do thirty volumes of 
the ordinary novel of commerce...... It has been shown, we hope, that Mr. Trollope’s 
three volumes contain abundance of interesting matter. Almost every taste will 
find something to suit its wants, and we cannot leave the book without thanking 
the author for the amusement which he has given us,."—Saturday 5 


JULIET’S GUARDIAN. By Mrs. Cameron. 3 vols. 
The NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, Faith, and Philo- 


sophy in an English Country House. 2 vols. 
JOHN LEXLEY’S TROUBLES. By C. W. Bardsley, 

'y. 
By James Greenwood. 3 vols. 


M.A. 3 vols, 
[Shortiy. 








DICK TEMPLE. 
WHAT HE COST HER. By James Payn. 3 vols. (shortiy. 


CHEAP EDITION, illustrated boards, 2s. 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a Matter-of-Fact Story. 


CHEAP EDITION of “The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth ¢: ron’ . 
The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By the Authors of “ 
Money Morti 


Read 
“ Will p anra 5 womete lode isk tr ook pos 
“ ly @ happiness of mankind, for we def. 
it with a gloomy c ‘antenance."-—fimes. aaa 


Cro 8vo0, cloth with Pho ra. % 
TOM HOOD'S POEMS, HUMOROUS and PATHETIC. 


Edited, with a Memoir, by his Sister, FRANCES FREELING Bropsgrip. 
Small 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s each. 
WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS—CHEAP EDITION. 


WOMAN in WHITE. (Ready.) The MOONSTONE. 





ANTONINA MAN and WIFE. 
BASIL. POOR MISS FINCH. 
HIDE and SEEK. MISS or MRS.? 
DEAD SECRET. The NEW MAGDALEN. 
QUEEN of HEARTS. FROZEN DEEP. 


MY MISCELLANIES. LAW and the LADY. 
Also, an ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
numerous Illustrations, and Frontispieces by George du Maurier, Sir John 
Gilbert, and others, price 6s each. 


CHATTO and WINDUS. Piccadilly, W. 
H AM BER S8’S JouU 





R NAL 





In the Part for February (first of the New Volume) was commenced a Novel by 


Mrs. Newman, Author of “ Too Late,” &c., entitled 
THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 
Part for MAROG, price 7d. 
CONTENTS. 
Female Professionals. By W.Chambers. | Poem. 
Deceptive Advertisements. Derelicts. 
A Journey in Turkestan. Man on Man. 


Mrs. Petre: a Tale. 

Post-Letter Items. 

Errors concerning Animals and Plants. 

The Quichenot Lamp-Forge. 

To Live to a Hundred. By W.Ch 
“One Shilling.” 

The Big Trees of Mariposa. 

} Month: Science and Arts. 
Jats. 


Ready-Money. 

On some Odd Fishes. 

The Wooden Leg. By W. Chambers. 

Our Hindu Fellow-Subjects and Our- 
selves. 

After-Dinner Anecdotes. 

Watchmaking by Machinery. 

An Old Showman's Recollections. 

A Restored Keepsake. 
The LAST of the HADDONS. By Mrs. Newman, Author of “ Too Late,” &c, 

Chapters VI.-X. 


W. and R. CuAampBers, London and Edinburgh. 


~ T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, London.—The Governors of St. Paul's 
School hereby give notice that, after the Easter vacation, there will be Six 
VACANCIES on the Foundation, and that an Examination for the purpose of filli 
up such vacancies will be held at St. Paul's School, beginning on Monday, Marc 
26 next, at ten o'clock precisely. The Examination is open to all boys, whether 
now in the School or not, between the ages of 12 and 14; and candidates intending 
to present themselves must make application on a form to be obtained from the 
undersigned, and will be required to pay 5s on making the application, and £1 
for entrance-fee in case of election. The Foundationers will be appointed accord- 
ing to the result of such examination, and will be entitled to a free education in 
the School, in accordance with the terms of the scheme recently settled for its 
management, copies of which scheme may be obtained by sending 1s postage 


h 














With a Frontispiece. 


stamps to the undersigned.—By order, 
Mercers’ Hall, February 24,1877. JOHN WATNEY, OUlerk to the Governors. 





HITECHAPEL UNION.— 


XETER SCHOOL.—Reorganised 
1877. Chairman of the Gov erning Body—The 
Lorp Bishop OF ExeTER. Head Master—The Rev. 
Epwarp Harris, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford, late 
Classical Assistant-Master at Clifton College. 
The SECOND TERM commences on TUESDAY, 
April 17th,at10a.m. A sound education is offered 
Classics, Mathematics, Natural Science, Modern 
Languages, and English. 
Tuition Fee, £21; Boarding Fee, £70 per annum. 
Scholarships covering the cost, or half the cost of 
tuition are from time to time offered for competition. 
Also, Exhibitions to the Universities of the aggre- 
gate value of £500 per annum. 
Address, the HEAD MASTER, or the Olerk, 13 
Bedford Circus, Exeter. 


ne MAYNARD’S’ GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL. 


e Governing Body are prepared to receive appli- 
cations for the office of HEAD MISTRESS of this 





APPOINTMENT of CHAPLAIN. —The 
Guardians of the above Union are prepared to receive 
applications from ordained Clergymen of the Church 
of land for the office of CHAPLAIN, to act for the 
South Grove Workhouse and the Baker's Row In- 
y and to devote the whole of his time to the 

uties. 

The present stipend will be £200 per annnm; and 
the appointment will be subject to the consent of the 
Bishop of the Diocese and the approval of the Local 
Government Board. 

Applications must be made on printed Forms, which 
may be obtained of me, or at my Office, on or before 
Saturday, the 10th day of March next. 

Canvassing the Guardians is strictly prohibited, and 
will be held to be a disqualification.—By order of the 
Board, WILLIAM VALLANOE, Clerk. 
Union Offices, Baker's Row, Whitechapel, 


HEAD MASTER will chastly be 
required at the BRITISH ORPHAN 
ASYLUM, MACKENZIE PARK. SLOUGH. Salary 
to begin at £200 a year, with Board and Lodging 
in the house for a single man, and increased salary 
for a «married man, if non-resident. He must be a 
member of the Church of England, a good disciplin- 
arian, not less than twenty-eight years of age, and 
competent to impart a thorough middle-class educa- 
tion, including Latin. A knowledge of French and 
German required. Applicants must clearly state their 
age, their experience in the ag t of Schools, 
and send copies of Testimonials, and names of referees, 
to the Secretary, Mr. ALFRED MACKENZIE, 73 
Cheapside, £.C., on or before the 15th of March. 


OLLEGE H OME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 














School, to be organised under the Scheme dated 28th 
April, 1876. 

The subjects of Secular Instruction in Maynard's 
Girls’ School will be settled from time to time by the 
Governors, on « plan calculated to give a liberal =. 


THURSDAY, MARCH Ist. 
a Term. 
Street. 


OWER - STREET 
GIRLS. PUPILS received at the Half-Term, 


For further particulars, apply at 80 Gower 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-OOLOURS.— The Fifteenth Winter 
Exhibition of Sketches and Studies WILL CLOSE on 
Saturday, March 10th. 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five. 
Admission, ls. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


February 13, 1877. 
SCHOOL for 


Fees 2, 3, and 44 guineas 








cation. They will comprise the Latin Language an 
Literature, Modern Languages and Literature, Natural 
Science, Mathematics, Drawing, Vocal Music, Domestic 
Economy, and the Laws of Health; and the Governors 
may direct that prominence be given to any one or 
more of the subjects over the others. 

The Religious Instruction given in the School will 
be in accordance with the doctrines of the Church of 
England, but special exemption may be claimed there- 
from in accordance with Clause 71 of the Scheme. 

The Head Mistress is uired to be a member of 
the Church of England; she will have a house as- 
signed to her free of charge for rent, rates, taxes, 
and repairs, or a fixed payment in lieu thereof; she 
will receive a fixed stipend of £100 a year, and a pay- 
ment at the rate of £4 for each girl in the school ; she 
will be required to take charge of the school imme- 
diately after the Easter vacation. It is intended that 
new School Buildings shall be erected as soon as 
practicable. 

Copies of the Scheme of the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners may be obtained from the Clerks to the 
Governing Body of Maynard's Girls’ School, to whom 

&pplications, with references and testimonials, must be 
forwarded before the 22nd March, 1877. 


gation (December, 1871) 


ie.) 


1. The “Seventeen Offices” Table of Mortality was 

2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 

3. The whole “Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 
Schedul 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 





The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874) had 
all been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Investi- 


of this Society. Thus— 


A 
7 


+h ahant 


“Ss 





7 
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The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protection to Policies. 
The Bonus was the largest yet declared. Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 





Forms of application may be had of the Clerks. 
JOHN DAW and SON, 
13 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 


HE Rey. RK. H. HART, Vicar of 
Bentley, Suffolk, and formerly Scholar of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, takes PUPILS to be 
prepared with his own son for a Public School. Re- 
ferences:—The Very Rev. J. S. Howson, Dean of 








Che:ter, and Rev. Dr. Abbott, Head Master of the 
City of London School. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





A Bonus valuation to 3lst December, 1876, is now in progress. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 


Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
[TESTIMONIAL.] October 18, 1873. 
My Dear Doctor,—I request you to accept my grateful thanks for your great professional assistance, which 
enables me to masticate my food; and to add, wherever I go I shall show your professional skill, as I think 
the public ought to know where such great improvements in dentistry and mechanical skill can be obtained.— 


Iam, dear Doctor, yours truly, S. G. HuTcHrns, 
G. H. Jones, Esq., D.D.S. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


‘ Lt & Y 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “that the composition 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.’ The fact is,s CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 

CHLORODYNE is eee by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
iscovered, 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Croap,Fever,Ague 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE offectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &. 
J. OC. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“It is without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 
doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” | pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
. M‘MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“I| ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
From Dr. B. J. BouLTON and Oo., Horncastle.— | seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
“We haye made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne | Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after- 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent | effects.” 


Sold in bottles at Is 13d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6deach. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE" on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 


each bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
STEEL PENS. 39 OXFORD STREET, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SOLD BY ALL ee THROUGHOUT THE | troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM S. 











————______ 
[ SrrrUrTe of PAINTERS “ip 

WATER-COLOURS. — The Eleventh Winter 
Exhibition WILL OLOSE, Saturday, March 10th, 
Open from 10 until 6.—Admission 1s, Gallery, 53 


Pall Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary, 


t GRANVILLE PRIVAT 

SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAINS to 8t. LAW. 
RENCE-ON-SEA, near Ramsgate, in TWO HOURS 
Departures every Friday, from Charing Cross, af 
3.45, and Cannon Street 3.50 p.m. (See Bills.) 


TMHE GRANVILLE. 

sigh stat the Grantils e tn Wray a 
Address, ‘The’ MANAGER, Granville Hotel, 
Lawrence-on-Sea, Ramsgate. 


RAMER’S GRAND PIANOFORTES 
75 gs., 85 gs., 95 gs., and 105 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


OC RAMER’S PIANETTES 
from 25 gs. to 50 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


CORAMER's INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
45 gs. to 75 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


RAMER’S THREE-Y EARS’SYSTEM 
of HIRE, applicable to all large instruments. 
Pianofortes, Harps, Orgaus for Church or Chamber;&, 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 
AMERICAN CENTENNIAL 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article,” 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 





























RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"—fo0d, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. 8. FRY and SONS. 
In consequence of 8) ous [mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Onosss 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Oilmen gener- 
=. . Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 








SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
BURTON, when plated by the patent p of 
— Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 


silver that can be used as such, eitlier usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it ba distinguished 


from real silver. 
Fiddle or Beador King’s 
Patterns. Old Silv'r. Thread. orShell 


BOXES AND CABINETS. £nd£64£8 4. 
Table Forks or Spoons, 


“ Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. pa . 
TB BOB cccoceccccececcccccce ooo 8 0...2 5 0 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Uusirated Catalogues | 1 Soo do do .......... 1 9 0..1 9 O.1 ll 0 





MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 




















A second quality of Fiddle Pattern:— 
E P P S 9 Ss Table Spoons and Forks . 23s per dozen 
12s _ 
COCOA. Dishes, from £7 10s to £18 183 the set of four; 
Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 158; Biscuit Boxes, l4s to 
—_ re @ Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. ILLIAM S. B TON. G aa 
ce Is r pot. . UR a ene 
JOHN GOSNELL and 00,'S Toilet and Nursery Furnishing. I ae oo 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street ; 
Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames} 4 5 and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. 


ee ARASS Fe WHISKY. 


KINAHAN and CO. finding that, through the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for 
their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 
medicinal purposes is very great, submit with pleasure 
the following ANALYSIS by Dr. HASsALL:— 

“ I have very carefully and | a 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be ———- 
to be pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality. 
The Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the 
purity and quality of this isky.” 

20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKEY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. Jt is 
supplied in 8 and cases for home use and rta- 
tion, and quotations may be had oe ion to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and OO., Royal I tilleriea, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 


LTO DOURO, fine OLD PORT, 

30s per dozen. Matured seven years in Wood. 

Pure and genuine. Excellent for invalids, and un- 
equalled at the price. Recommended with confidence. 


Rail wa, id. 
i eer and Co., 26 and 27 High Holborn. 


Established 1829. 
RUPTUBES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 














post free from T 
ea Spoons, do.... 014 0...1 0 0..1 20 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee,Banbury. | “These are as strongly plated and are in every 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Oranbourne Street, | respect at least equal to what other houses are selling 
Dessert, 17s; Tea Spoons....... 
Tea and Uoffee Sets, in whi , from £8 15s to 
£7 7s; Dish Covers, beaded ro, £11; Ditto ditto, 
J OHN GOSNELL & COv’S = 10s ; peng moe Liquor ay ap — at oe 
s tionate prices. 6 largest stock in existence of plate 
“OHERRY TOOTH PASTE ” is greatly superior to | Gessert knives and forks, and fish-eating aves and 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TeeTH & PEARL- | forks and carvers. All kinds of replating done by the 
by a 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
i ee = AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to | gratis and post paid. It contains upwards of 850 
ts pristine hue, no matter at what age. Iilustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of 
Street, London. snentateston, CI Newman Street, and Newman 
ews, London, W. 
INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. ; > = . ao 
pect ni LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years - 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 


Leicester Square, London. as their first quality, at very much higher prices. 
patte 
fluted, £15; from £9 to £24 the set of four; Oorner 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, patent process. 
ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s, and see that | prices and Plans of the 30 Large Show Rooms at 39 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
have approved of this pure solution as the 

and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 








best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and | CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, | by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
DINNEFORD and OO. Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
172 New Bond Street, London; and all Chemists. Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 


—Rheumatism and rheumatic gout are the The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 





most dreaded of all diseases, because their victims 
know that they are safe at no season, and at no age 
secure. Holloway's Ointment, after fomentation of 
the painful parts, gives greater relief than any other 
application, but it must be diligently used to obtain 
this desirable result. It has been highly commended 
by rheumatic subjects of all ages and of both sexes for 
rendering their attacks less frequent and rigorous; 
and for repressing the sour perspirations and soothing 
the nerves. In many cases Holloway's Ointment and 
Pills have proved the greatest blessings in removing 
rheumatism and rheumatic gout, which had assailed 
persons previously healthy and in the prime of life. 





ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used | 
so many years, signed, “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 





healthy families are visited at times with some 
ailments, and at such times no medicine can be resorted 
to with more perfect confidence than PARR’S LIFE 
PILLS. In cases of rheumatism, debility, stomach 
complaints, bile, gravel, cutaneous affectious, headache, 
indigestion, &c., PARR’S PILLS give immediate relief, 
without the slightest pain or inconvenience. May be 
btained of any licine vendor. 





gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, & 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
| BAD and PATEN f LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
| and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
| post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
| 


below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
| free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 62s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 


| Post-office, Piocadilly. 
geod MEDICINE. —The most | 


NEW PATENT. 
LASTICSTOCKINGS, KN EE-CAPS, 
} &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 

WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
| SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in textare, of 
| inexpensive, and are drawn On like an ordinary stock- 
| ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 168 each; postage 
JOHN WHITE, Hanufactarer, 228 Piccadilly, 

ndon. 
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ee 
AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
SIURARCS fe New Bridge Street, 
. Instit 96. 
Bae eT DEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. _ 
FHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 


noes effected in al) EORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries { Sor J. BROOMFIELD. 


a an 
ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
' 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 











Net Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
Funds in hand........0-+-se+ eescece oreeceeeee £3,056,035 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob- 


ed on application. 
= - GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 


CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD. 
ACOIDENTS of all KINDS 
May be provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCEOCOMPANY, 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 
CITY BRANCH. 
Mansion House Buildings, E.C. 
Chairman—Right Hon. Per Robert Mowbray, M.P., 
0. 


.0.L. 
TENTH BONUS MEETING, 1877. 

The Report presented at a Meeting held on the 4th 

January last showed :— 
1. AS TO THE PROGRESS OF THE SOCIETY. 
That the growth and prosperity of the Society, during 
the period, of which it gave numerous details, had 
been everywhere manifest. 
2. ASTO THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE SOCIETY 
That the Assurance Fund at the 


date of Valuation was ........ see £2,118,457 10 2 
And the calculated Liability at 
the SAME AAtC,...c0.ceccerseseeeseree 1,760,516 13 10 


Thus leaving @ Surplus of ........ £357,940 16 4 
And that, after setting aside the Permanent Reserve 
Fond of £50,000, and the fractional amount of 
£7,940 168 44, there remained for division the sum of 
£300,000, which was larger by £30,000 than on any 
previous occasion. 

3, AS TO THE RESULTS OF THE DIVISION. 
That the sum which fell to the Assured would produce 
reversionary additions to the Assurances, amounting 
in the aggregate to £357,014, varying in individual 
cases from 35 to 91 cent., and averaging over 50 
percent. on the Premiums received in the Quinquen- 
nium ; and that the Cash Bonus, which, being the pre- 
sent money value of the Reversionary Bonus, was the 
true measure of the allotment, averaged 30 per cent. 
on the like payments, as compared with 29 per cent. in 
1872, the highest previous per- centage. 

4. AS TO TH# BASIS OF VALUATION. 

That the Institute of Actuaries’ new HM, or Healthy 
Males Table, based on the experience of 20 of the 
largest English and Scotch offices, with net premiums 
and 3 per cent interest, had been used in the Investi- 
gation; and that the severity of the new test, as well 
as the strength and elasticity of the Society, were 
alike shown by the fact that the Reserve thus required 
was greater by £84,611 than that which would have 
been needed by the Carlisle Table. 


seeeeee 


The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1882, and Persons who effect New Policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
Division to one year’s additional share of Profits over 
later entrants. 


The Report above-mentioned, a detailed account of 
the proceedings of the Bonus Meeting, the returns 
made tothe Board of Trade, and every information, 
can be obtained at either of the Society's Offices, or 
from any of its Agents. 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


(TURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 

WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
85 and 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


Ata &CHRONIC BRONCHITIS 
. The most efficacivus remedy is 
ATURA TATULA, in Cigarettes, 

and all other forms, for smoking and 
inhalation, prepared by 

GAvorY and MOORE, 

143 New Bond Street, London, and 
to be had of all Chemists. 





THE GARDENER, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF HORTICULTURE 
AND FLORICULTURE. 


Edited by DAVID THOMSON. 

Author of “ Handy Book of the Flower-Garden,” &. 
Assisted by a staff of Practical Gardeners throughout 
the United Kingdom. 

Price 64; Yearly Subscription, 6s ; or free by post, 7s ; 
payable in advance. 

THe MARCH NUMBER CONTAINS:— 

The Course of the Sap in Plants—Conservatory 
Decoration for March—Strawberry Forcing—Hints 
for Amateurs: March—The Oultivation of the Melon— 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs : the Privet—Notes from 
the Papers—The Apple: Selection of Sorts—Horti- 
cultural Boilers —Market-Garden Vegetables: Seakale 
—Lessons in Drawing, &c., for Young Gardeners, No. 
IlIl.—Mr. Shirley Hibberd on Natural Fruit Culture— 
Gardening in London, Calender Supplement, Chapters 
for Young Gardeners, &c., 

Communications for the GARDENER should be 
addressed to Mr. DAVID THOMSON, Dramlanrig, 
Thornhill, Dumfries. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 37 Pater- 
noster Row, London, and 45 George Street, Edinburgh. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 207. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
MARCH. With Illustrations by GEORGE bu 
MAURIER and FRANK DICKS&E. 
CONTENTS. 

CaRITA, (With an lllustration.) Chap. 28. The Fire- 
side. 29. The Old Folk and the Young. 30. A 
Rebellious Heart. 

Sweet LOVE 1s DEAD. 

CHAUCER'S LOVE-POETRY. 

NILS JENSEN. 

Tae Gossip oF History. 

On TURKISH WAYS AND TURKISH WOMEN. Part 3.— 
The Muharrem (Ghiio and Feast of Ashifra, 

THE ALPS IN WINTER. 

EreMA ; OR, My Fatuer’s SIN. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 22. Betsy wen. 23. Betsy's Tale. 
Betsy's Tale (continued). 25. Betsy's Tale (con- 
cluded). 


London: SMITH, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
for MARCH, 1877. =_ DCCXXXVII. Price 
2s 6d. 





CONTENTS. 
A WomAN-HATeR. Part X. 
Devious RAMBLES WITH A DEFINITE OBJECT. No. IV. 
BALZAC. 
PAULINE. Part I[.—In the Hebrides. 
JOTTINGS FROM THE TYROL AND ITALY.—A Wanderer's 
Letter. No. V. 
THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 
THE LATE Lorp NEAVES. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, Do 6d; post free, 7d. 
THE LONDON MAGAZINE 
(MAROH). A Monthly of Light Literature, &. 
Containing “ May Fair,” “Edmund Burke,” “ Sudden 
Endings,” “ Poets of the Working-Classes,” “ A Chival- 
rous Adventure,” &c. 
London: JAMES BLACKWOOD and Co., Lovell's Court, 
Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, price 3d, by post 344, No. 3, March. 
HE BOOK CIRCULAR: a Monthly 
Record of New Books and New Editions, classi- 
fied according to Subjects for the convenience of 
Readers. Annual subscription, post free in the United 
Kingdom, 3s 6d; in the Foreign Postal Union, 4s. 
L. RE&VE and Co., 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
NEW WEEKLY PAPER. 
H E SAT EL ESB. 


Every Saturday, price 3d. With No. 2, published 
this day, March 3rd, will be given a Fac-simile of the 
Original ‘*Tatier,” 1709. 

200 Fleet Street, London; and all Newsagents and 
Bookstalls. 

ISHOP’S THRONE, CHESTER.— 

See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d or by 

post 44d) for View—Early Churches in the Asturias, 

with Iilustrations—Plan of the New Streets proposed 

by the Board of Works—Mr. Bentinck’s Crusade— 

Professor Barry's Lectures at the Royal Academy ia 

full—the Railway Companies and the Passenger Duty 

—Art—Sanitary Matters, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and 
of all Newsmen. 56 pages. 


“The world has been endowed with one of the 
greatest blessings in the manufacture of Macniven and 
Cameron's excellent pens."—eading Herald. 

«“ They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The PICKWICK, the OWL, and the WAVERLEY pen.” 
“They are a treasure." —Standard. 


Just out. 
HE HINDOO PENS. 
“The best we ever tried."—Public Opinion. 
ls per box. _ Sold Everywhere. Is ld by post. 
Patentees: MACNIVEN and CAMERON, 23-33 Blair 

















13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 





Celebrities I Have Known. By 


Lord WILLIAM LENNOX. SECOND SERIES. 2 vo 
8vo, 21s. 


My Year in an Indian Fort. By 


Mrs. GUTHRIE, Author of “ Through Russia.” 2 
vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


Tales of our Great Families, 


EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


Historic Chateaux. By Alex- 


ANDER BAILLIE COCHRANE, M.P. 1 vol. 8yo, 15s. 


Life of Marie Antoinette. By 


Professor CHARLES DuKE YONGs. SECOND and 
CHEAPER EDITION. 1 vol., with Portrait, 9s. 


’ 

Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetag' 
for 1877, under the especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility, and con- 
taining all the New Oreations. Forty-sixth 
Edition. 1 vol., with the Arms beautifully en- 








Chapter 


” 


graved, bound, gilt edges, 31s 6d. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
wortH Dixon. Second Edition, 3 vols. 
“A book of extraordinary merit. A vivid and 
able story is ‘ original’ would convey no adequate idea 
~ Hf lie 4 ign, 
and treatment."—Post. 
Mr. Charlton. By the Author 
8 vols. 
One Golden Summer. By Mrs, 
MACKENZIE DANIEL. 3 vols. 
Author of “ Diana Carew,” “ Dolores,” &c. 3 vols. 
(March 9. 
rPYHE POLICY of ENGLAND in 
RELATION to INDIA and the EAST; or, 
ISPAHAN, 
By J. A. PARTRIDGE, HERAT. 
Author of “ Democracy,” “ Feudal to Federal,” &c. 
1. THe EASTERN QUESTION IN EvRropr. 
2. ALEXANDRIA AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 
3 
4. Tne THree Courses. 
5. THe Russian TRILATERAL. 
6 
7 
8 


Diana, Lady Lyle. By W. Hep- 
vigorous romance of real life. To say that this remark- 
of its sterling uncon y, Pp , desi 
of “ Anne Dysart.” 
Mignon. By Mrs. Forrester, 
Now ready, with Map, small post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6a. 
ALEXANDRIA, 
CONTENTS. 

* . EGYPT, SUEZ, PERSTA. 

. JOHN BULL: HIS SHOP. 


. PUBLIC OPINION. 
» . CONCLUSIONS. 

This book contains not a single appendix, nor @ 
copy of any inoperative Treaty whatsoever. It seeks 
to deal with the actual factors of and the only defini- 
tive answer to a question, the vastest, per’ 
has ever been asked in politics. It treats it as an 
Imperial English question directly affecting ourselves, 
not only in Europe, but in India, Australia, and 
as well. 

London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and 





ISS BRADDON’S NEW WORK. 
i —— 
The New Work, by the Author of “Lady Audley's 
Secret,’ &c. In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


t,” &c. I ibrar 
\ EAVERS AND WEFT. 


Also Ready, uniform with the Cheap Edition of Miss 
Braddon's other Novels, price 2s; cloth gilt, 2s 6d, 
OSHUA HAGGARD. 


London: WARD, Lock, and TyLer, Paternoster Row 


Will be issued shortly, Part I. of 
MODERN MINISTER, 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts,; 
Price One Shiiling. 
Each containing 80 pp., with Two Illustrations. 


Will shortly be published, 
RASMUS’S FAMILIAK COLLO- 
QUIES, in ENGLISH. Printed in good-size 
type, and on laid paper, in 2 vols. 8vo, carefully edited 
and revised, with the original text and copious notes, 
bya Gentl n whe has long been collecting materials 











Street, Edinburgh. 
ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE, 
—This Tobacco is now put upian ONE-OUNCE 
PACKETS, in addition to the other sizes, the Label 
being a reduced fac-simile of that used for the Two- 
Ounce Packets. 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Holborn Viaduct, 
London, E.O.; and Bristol. 
JURE, FRAGRANT, & DURABLE. 
For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for Shaving, 
PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
«1s an article of the nicest and most careful manu- 
facture, and one of the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms to the skin.” 
Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by 
Mr. ERASMUS WILSON, F.B.S. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 








for it. 
Reeves and TURNER, 196 Strand. 


Just published, cloth, 28 6d, Second Edition. 

PEL’S SHORT and PRACTICAL 
FA GERMAN GRAMMAR, for Beginners. With 
Copious Examples and Exercises. 

WILLIAMS and Noreats, 4 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Fifth Edition, post free, Is. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Rosser Watts, M.D., 
M.RB.C.S., L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. ; 
London: MITCHELL & Co. Red Lion Court, Fleet St) 
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CABINET EDITION. SSDOASES OE ae HER MAJESTY 


MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY 


OF 


THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 


Vol. III. The Battle of the Alma. 
Will be published early in March, with Twelve Maps and Plans. 


The Cabinet Edition will comprise, in Six Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, at Six Shillings each, the con- 
tents of the Five Octavo Volumes of the present Edition, revised and prepared for this Edition by the 


Author. 





Vol. I. contains—The Origin of the War. 
Vol. II. 99 Russia Met and Invaded. 


With New Prefaces. Parallels and Contrasts.—The Year 1853 and the Year 1876. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
To be had at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 





To be had at all Libraries. In $ vols. crown 8yo, price £1 5s 6d, cloth. 


THE CITY OF SUNSHINE 





By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE. 








| 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. | 


NEW CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Just published, 2 vols. 8vo, price 30s. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 


From the Landing of Cesar to the Reign of Victoria. 
By EMILY COOPER. 


“ Her volumes are worth reading and possessing. The task she set herself was far from easy, but she has 
performed it well.”—<Spectator. 

“It is a book to be read through, as well as referred to, and the writer's manifest interest in our national 
story is of the kind to excite a desire for fuller information.”—Daily News. 

“* We have nothing but praise for the work before us......Students and others, instead of finding it neces- 
gary to consult a large number of text-books in which certain periods of English History are treated, will find 
everything in it.”"—Civil Service Gazette. 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





Monthly, 2s 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 


a — OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN SCOTLAND. By the Very Rev. Principal 
niioch, 
. SPINOZA: the Man and the Philosopher. By Arthur Bolles Lee. 
. THE GREEK SPIRIT IN MODERN LITERATURE. By the Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt, M.A. 
. THE SOCIAL METHODS OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN ENGLAND. By M. C. Bishop. 
TURKISH INVASIONS OF EUROPE IN 1670-83: Sobieski’s Letters to his Wife. By 
Lady Verney. 
REASONABLE FAITH. By a London Merchant. 
. PRUSSIA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Professor John S. Blackie. 
. BALDER THE BEAUTIFUL. A Song of Divine Death. By Robert Buchanan. 
. RACE AND LANGUAGE. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 
ESSAYS AND NOTICES:—Ethics of Belief—Principles of Punishment—Outworks of 
Faith—The Zimes’ Summaries, &c., &c., &c., 





oe ote 


COND 





STRAHAN and CO. (Limited), 34 Paternoster Row. 








FREDsz. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED ' KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desi The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
tuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
AND IS UNIFORMLY OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 





This day is published. 
SOME FACTS OF RELIGION AND 
OF LIFE. 
SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN IN SCOTLAND, 1866-76, 
By JOHN TULLOCH, D.D., 


Principal of St. Mary's College, in the University of St 
Andrew, oneof Her Majesty's Chaplains for Scotland 


In One Volume, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE of SIN; being 
the First Series of Croall Lectures. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
HISTORY of RATIONAL THEOLOGY and 
CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY in ENGLAND in 


the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, £1 8s. 


WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT, 





1. DANIEL DERONDA. Four Vols., feap., 


21s, cloth, 

2, MIDDLEMARCH. One Vol., crown 8yo, 
7s 6d, cloth. 

8. SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. Crown 8yo, 
3s, cloth. 


4. ADAM BEDE. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth, 
5 


. The MILL on the FLOSS. Crown 8yo, 
3s 64, cloth. 


. SILAS MARNER. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d cloth. 

. FELIX HOLT. Crown 8vo, 3s 64d, cloth. 

. The SPANISH GYPSY. Sixth Edition, 
feap., 7s 6d, cloth. 

9. The LEGEND of JUBAL, and other Poems. 

Second Edition. Feap. 6s, cloth. 


10. WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS, 
from the WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Feap. 
6s, cloth gilt. 


bo a) 


io) 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh 
and London; to be had of all Booksellers. 


BEAUTIFUL EASTER PRESENT, 


Third Edition, with 100 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s 


The NEW TESTAMENT. Edited 
with a PLAIN PRACTICAL COMMENTARY for 
FAMILIES and GENERAL READERS. 


VOL. I. The GOSPELS. By Epwarp Cuvrton, 
Fn Archdeacon of Cleveland and Rector of 
rayke. 


VOL. II. The ACTS and EPISTLES. By W 
Basi. Jones, D.D., Lord Bishop of St. David's. 


The Illustrations in this work consist of Panoramic 
and other Views of Places mentioned in the Sacred 
Text, from Sketches and Photographs made on the 
8 —~ Rev. S. O. Malan, M.A., and the late James 

raham. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The special features of this edition are its notes 
and its illustrations. The notes are brief, and to the 
purpose. The illustrations are of three kinds:—his- 
torical pictures, views of sacred places, and panoramic 
views of scenes in the Holy Land. We heartily com- 
mend the work.”—Church Builder. 

“ This commentary is not less marked by accuracy 
and sound learning, than by judgment, candour, and 
piety." —Guardian. 

“A book for all time.”"—Notes and Queries. 

“It was a happy idea of familiarising the reader 
with those scenes which must ever have a peculiar 
interest for the Christian. We cannot all visit the 
Holy Land, Nazareth, the banks of the Jordan, or the 
shores of the Sea of Galilee, which were so often 
trodden by the Saviour's feet."—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

“ This beautiful book.”"—John Bull. 

“ In this edition of the New Testament, the results 
of modern travel, of modern discovery, of modern 
criticism are brought together and made available for 
instruction.” —Athenxum. 

“These volumes will be sought after.”"—Znglish 
Churchman. 

“A work of great elegance and sound scholarship. 
A most valuable book, complete and satisfactory in 
its details. As a gift-book it will be most appropriate 


and invaluable.”"—Union Review 
“THE BEST BOOK IS THE BEST GIFT.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





New Volume of the WELLINGTON DESPATCHES. 
Now ready, Vol. VI., 8vo, 20s. 
HE CIVIL and POLITICAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE of the DUKE of WELLING- 
TON, K.G.; in continuation of the former Series. 
Edited by his Son. 

OCONTENTS.—The Eastern Question in 1829—Designs 
of Russia—Russian Intrigues—Affairs of Turkey— 
State of Ireland—The Greek Question—The Duke's 
Observation on the Treaty of Adrianople—Remon- 
strance to Russia—Sovereigaty of Greece, 

JOHN MurRgayY ,Albemarle Street. 
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_——__—_ 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 





SOME DIFFICULTIES: 


OF BELIEF. 


BY THE ‘ 
Rev. T. TEIGN MOUTH SHORE, M.A., 
Incumbent of Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


FroM THE “ MORNING Post.” 


“Jn the construction of these sermons, Mr. Shore 
has displayed no small amount of art. They are 
tly lightly thrown together ; but this appear- 
ance of unstudied effect is the result of consummate 
I. There is not one who will not be the better for 

a perusal of Mr. Shore's book.” 


FroM THE “ WORLD.” 

«A very striking and richly suggestive volume...... 
The tone of Mr. Shore's sermons is thoroughly manly ; 
there is no glossing-over difficulties, no evasion of 
knotty problems and hard points. Whatever he has 
to say on the supreme topics which he handles is the 
result of close and careful thought, and the product 
of a bold, vigorous, powerful, and original intellect. 
Mr. Shore's book will do more to reconcile in the 

ar mind the conclusions of science with the facts 
of religion than many @ more pretentious treatise. 
The sermons abound in passages of fire andeloquence.” 


From “JOHN BULL.” 
“This volume gives abundant evidence of the 
thoughtful mind of the writer, and no less of his 
lity of thought......The manner in which Mr. 
Shore has simplified some of the difficulties of Scrip- 
ture and placed them in their real, and therefore in 
their only truthful light, no less than the earnest and 
reverent tone which accompanies the close argument 
and deep thought which mark the volume throughout, 
may well commend it to the devout student of 
Scripture.” 


FroM THE “ ENGLISH CAURCHMAN.” 

“A very timely and able series of sermons. Honest 
and candid believers, who may have been shaken by 
the sceptical theories of those who combat prayer as 
aneediess act of petition to Almighty God, will find in 
these pages convincing and conclusive arguments, of 
real logical weight, against sceptical views.” 


FROM THE “ SCOTSMAN.” 

“Scholarly expositions of Christian doctrine and duty 
=the outcome of a mind fully persuaded of the truth 
and importance of revealed religion. They abound in 
fervid' almost passionate, appeals to the best feelings 
of humanity in favour of whatever is good, manly, 
and pure, and against meanness, selfishness, and vice. 
The style throughout is vigorous, pointed, and direct ; 
the object of the author having evidently been not to 
please, but to impress and influence his hearers.” 


FROM THE “EDINBURGH DAILY REVIEW.” 

“Such is the chaste beauty of the style, such the 
variety and interest of the topics discussed, and such 
the grace and ability with which that discussion is 
conducted, that we are sure our readers, having taken 
up the volume, will, no more than ourselves, be able to 
lay it down till they have finished. These sermons 

into the heart as light steals into the eye, bring- 
ing with them a quiet satisfaction and enjoyment to 
the mind, and a moral and spiritual invigoration to 
the soul.” 
From THE “CouRT JOURNAL.” 

“We can hardly speak too highly of theseadmirable 
discourses, and their thoughtful perusal will tend to 
Temove ‘honest doubt,’ and to increase our faith in 
the mysteries of the Christian religion.” 


FROM THE “LITERARY WORLD.” 
“Eloquent and earnest appeals to the conscience; 
they deal not merely with the doubts, but also with 
the follies of the class to whom they are addressed, 
and for this reason will reach a wide circle of readers 
throughout the country.” 


From “PUBLIC OPINION.” 


“Mr. Shore has done most valuable service to the 
Cause of Christianity in strengthening the faith of be- 
lievers in prayer, by meeting, fairly and conclusively 
&s he has done, the special perplexities and difficulties 
which beset their minds.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


SOME DIFFICULTIES 
OF BELIEF. 


BY THE 


Rev, T. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE, M.A., 
Incumbent of Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON; 


With Portraits and I)lustrations, 3 vols., 32s. 


‘HARRIET MARTINEAU’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


With Memorials 
By MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN. 





*,* The First Edition having been exhausted immediately on publication, a SECOND 
EDITION is being printed as rapidly as possible, and will be ready in a few days. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





This day, demy 8vo, 16s. 
HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 
By HENRY VAN LAUN. 
Vol. II. From the Classical Renaissance until the End of the Reign of Louis XIV. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterlooo Place. 





The FOURTH EDITION of ‘‘CHARLES KINGSLEY: his 


LETTERS, and MEMORIES of his LIFE,” edited by his Wire, is now ready. Price 36s. 
HENRY S. KING and CO., London. 





Now ready, price 9s. 


A DISCOURSE on TRUTH. By Richard Shute, M.A., 


Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
HENRY S. KING and CO., London, 





The Second & Revised Edition of ‘‘ The PORT of REFUGE ; 
or, Counsel and Aid to SHIPMASTERS, in Difficulty, Doubt, and Distress,” by ManLey 
Hoprkrss, is now ready, price 5s. 


HENRY S&S. KING and CO., London. 





Now ready, at all Libraries. 
A NEW NOVEL by GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, entitled 
“A LITTLE WORLD.” In 3 vols. 
HENRY S. KING and CO., London. 





Miss EDWARDS’S TRAVELS in EGYPT. 
Just published, in 1 vol. imperial 8vo, bound in Ornamental Covers designed by the Author, price Two Guineas. 


aa 
A THOUSAND MILES UP the NILE; being a Journey 
through Egypt and Nubia to the Second Cataract. By AMELIA B. Epwarps, Author of “ Untrodden Peaks 
and Unfrequented Valleys,” “ Barbara's History,” &c. With Fac-similes of Inscriptions, Ground-Plans, 
Two Coloured Maps of the Nile from Alexandria to Dongola, and Eighty [Illustrations engraved on Wood 
from Drawings by the Author. 


“One of those works whose obvious attractiveness 
may at first detract from the recognition of their real 
merits......Her seventy and more illustrations are 
grounded, not on easy sketches, but on finished draw- 
ings which she has made; and grave thought is 
interwoven with lighter material in her text. The 
book unites the characters of a good guide up the 
— and a charming companion for home.”—Guar- 
ian. 
“Miss Edwards, the author of ‘A Thousand Miles 
up the Nile,’ when she went to Egypt, felt the want of 
a guide, and at once set to work to educate herself. 
Her reward is that the story of her Nile voyage is a 
popular introduction to the study of the monuments 
she saw. The book is, however, not a learned one, 
and the general reader may go cheerfully through it 
from cover to cover, as a child reads ‘ Gulliver's 








Travels, without a suspicion of the hidden meaning. 
+eeeeelt is no small matter to have produced a very 
pleasant book, which travellers on the Nile will find 


the best help they can have, if they would see the 
monuments of Egypt by the aid of the light which 
modern research has thrown upon them.” —7imes. 

“The author has studied her subjects with great 
care; she has consulted and compared authorities, 
ancient and modern, with much industry; and her 
examination of the remains she descri 4 
labour of love and enthusiasm...... Nor does she con- 
fine her attention to art and archeology. She gives many 
fresh and lively sketches of the often-described life 
of the dahabeeah ; of its great events, such as sand- 
storms and shooting the cataracts; of the scenery, 
and the social habits of the natives. As for the 
numerous illustrations that are so conspicuous a fea- 
ture of the work, although they merely come in as 
subsidiary to the letterpress, they seem to us to leave 
nothing to desire. They show that the author is as 
much at home with the pencil as the pen, while it is 
clear that she must have been at least as industrious 
in drawing as in writing."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





Cc ON 8 JU 


Price 21s. 
MPTHdIO WN: 
ITS PROXIMATE CAUSE AND SPECIFIC TREATMENT BY THE 


HYPOPHOSPHITES, 
UPON THE PRINCIPLES OF ST@CHIOLOGICAL MEDICINE. 


BY JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL, M.D. 


With an Appendix on the direct treatment of Respiratory Diseases (Asthma, Bronchitis, &c.) by 
Steschiological Inhalants. 


And Reports of nearly Two Hundred Cases by Drs, Churchill, Thorewgood, Campbell, Heslop, 
Sterling, Bird, Santa Maria, Gomez, Maestre, Parigot, Reinvillier, Galvez, Leriverend, Denobele, 
Feldman, Pfeiffer, Vintras, Bougard, Tirifahy, Lanzi, Fabbri, Panegrossi, Cerasi, Gualdi, Todini, 
Ascenzi, Regnoli, Valentini, Casati, Blasi, Borromeo, Fiorelli, and Fedeli. 





And sl] Booksellers. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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Sir GEORGE LEWIS’S WORK on AUTHORITY in MATTERS of OPINION. l 


Lately published, in 8vo, price 14s, cloth. 


An ESSAY on the INFLUENCE of AUTHORITY in 


MATTERS of OPINION. By the late Sir GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS, Bart. Second Edition. 


able sobriety of the author, his abhorrence of paradox, 
his indifference to ornament, 


“Sir Gilbert Lewis has done good service in repub- 


AUNT CHARLOTTE’sS 


HISTORIES FOR THE LITTLE ONES 
BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 





With Coloured Frontispieces, by H. Stacy Ma: 
his rigidly conscientious | A.R.A., WALTER ORANS, and others. Illumina; 


lishing the valuable work of his elder brother, Sir 
bandling, made it difficult for him to please the palate | Title-pages, and many Illustrations. Price 6g each 


George, ‘On the Influence of Authority in Matters of 

of the public, which even then required, as it now 
greatly more requires, highly seasoned food. Still, 
this unpretending book, it seems, could not die. Its 
republication may probably make the work known to & 


new set of readers; and as the students of such a book STORIES of GREEK HISTORY, 


the admirers were in earnest, the circle of them was 
are ordinarily men who generally act upon the —_— 
ever passed into the hands of the public. Itappeared | of others, it may, and I hope will, attain to an influ- 
in 1849, at a time when comparative calm prevailed in | ence relatively wide."— The Right Hon. W. E. STORIES of ENGLISH HISTORY, 
GLADSTONE, M P., ia the Nineteenth Century, No. I. 


Opinion.’ It is perhaps the best monument of that 
Jearned, modest, most dispassionate, and most able 
man. The volume had become extremely rare, and 
could only be obtained at a high price. Yet though 


very narrow. Onlya few, very few, hundred copies 





the world of philosophy and speculation. The remark- 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 


STORIES of ROMAN HISTORY 
(Just published, * 


Cheap School Edition, 1s 6d. 
STORIES of FRENCH HIRTORY, 
STORIES of BIBLE HISTORY. Cheap 





On Saturday next, March 10, will be published, 


A SUPPLEMENT TO THE ECONOMIST, 


ENTITLED 


THE COMMERCIAL HISTORY AND REVIEW OF 1876. 


School Edition, 2s. 
List of publications post free on application. 








MARCUS WARD and OO, London and Belfast, 


Just published, price 6d. 


UR LORD’S SILENCE as to the 
FUTURE LIFE. A Sermon preached in the 


In Continuation of the Series commenced with 1863, containing a careful Digest of the leading Merchants | Ghurch of St. Martin's Carfax, Oxford. By the Rey. 4 


and Brokers’ Circulars in the different branches of Trade, Returns of Prices, Accounts of the Banks of 
England and France, Appendices relating to special subjects of Mercantile Interest connected with the Year, 


W. Fow ts, M A., Rector of Islip, Oxon. 
Also, by the same Author, price 1s. 


&c.; the objects of the Supplement being to place in possession of its readers a Commercial History of 1876 
ortiy of preservation and adapted for refere ie . An ESSAY on the RIGHT TRANSLATION 


worthy of preservation and adapted for reference. 


Adve1tisements for insertion in this number must not reach the Office later than Thursday, March 8, 1877. 


The price of the ECONOMIST on March 10th will be 1s 4d; by post, 1s 44d. 
OFFICE, 340 STRAND, W.C. 


of Alay and Ajavios, regarded as Exhibiting the 
Silence of the New Testament as to the Conditiong 
of the Future Life. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Oo. Oxford: 
SLATTER and Ross, High Street. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY’'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The RISE and DECAY of the RULE of 


ISLAM. By ARCHIBALD J.DUNN. Large post 8vo, 12s. 


TRAVELS WEST. By William Minturn. 


Large post 8vo, 12s. 

“ A charming book, full of anecdotes of Western American travel, and in which 
the author, who travelled from New York across the whole American Western 
desert, gives his experience of a country almost unknown to European colonists. 
We wish we could transcribe some of the very clear descriptions of scenery, life, 
and manners in which this book abounds.”—Public Opinion. 


THERESE HENNES, and her Musical 


Education: a Biographical Sketch. By her FATHER. Translated from the 
German MS, by H. MANNHEIMER. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





POPULAR NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


DONE in the DARK. By the Author of 


“ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


MARS WHITE WITCH. By Gertrude 


Dovetas, Author of “ Brown as a Berry,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


‘A thoughtfully written, artistic, and really enjoyable novel, marking a distinct 
advance on the author's previous efforts......[t contains some carefully wrought and 
really effective sketches of Scottish scenery and character, and fully confirms the 
— right to a high place in the numerous band of our lady-novelists.”—7he 
sman. 


RIDING-OUT the GALE. 


LYSTER. 3 vols:, 31s 6d. 


JESSIE of BOULOGNE. By the Rev. C. 


GILLMOR, M.A. 3 vols. 31s 6d. 


SHE REIGNS ALONE. By Beatrice Yorke. 
3 vols., 31s 6d. 


‘Both in the conception and treatment of her characters, and in the dramatic 
feeling of the more useful scenes, Miss Yorke evinces talent of a high order.”— 
Pall Mali Gazette. 


By Annette 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 2s 6d, cloth. 


Mr. LINWOOD'S EDITION of SOPHOCLES. 
The Fourth Edition, in 8vo, price 16s, cloth. 
OPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIAE SUPERSTITES, recensuit et 
brevi Adnotatione instruxit GULIELMUS LINWOOD, M.A., Edis Christi apud 
Oxonienses nuper Alumnus. Editio Quarta, auctior et emendatior. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





BISHOP BROWNE on the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 
The Tenth Edition, revised, in 8vo, price 16s. 
| Pag Neer aed of the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, 
“4 Historical and Doctrinal. By the Right Rev. EowaArp HaRroLp Browna, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





For ENGLISH STUDENTS of the CIVIL LAW. 
A New Edition, in One Volume, 8vo, price 18s. 
HE INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; Latin Text, with 


English Introduction, Translation, Notes, and Summary. By THomas 
COLLETT SANDARS, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


The Fifth Edition, revised. 
London : LONGMANS and Co. 





Mr. WATTS'S DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY. 
Complete in 7 vols., medium 8vo, price £10 16s 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, and the Allied 
L Branches of other Sciences. By Hgnry Watts, F.R.S., assisted by 
eminent Scientific and Practical Chemists. 

“The greatest work which England has yet produced on chemistry—one of 
the greatest, indeed, which she has produced upon any scientific subject—is 
finished at last, and we are able to congratulate Mr. Watts most sincerely upon 
its completion.”—Chemical News. 

“The English language is not rich in lexicons of science: we would point to 
this work as a mode! upon which others might be framed. It certainly exhausts 
the subject up to the date of publication, and therefore forms as it were the 
balanced ledger of the chemist."—Athenwum. 

*.* Vol. VIII. Supplementary, bringing the Record of Chemical Discov 
down to the year 1876, will be published in the autumn, 

London: LON6MANS and Co. 





POPULAR WORKS on NATURAL HISTORY, by the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 
OOD’S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS; a Description of 


the Habitations of Animals, classed according to their Principle. of Con- 
struction. By the Rev. J.G. Woop, M.A. With about 140 Illustrations. 8vo, 14s, 


cloth, or 21s, calf half-extra. 
Illustrated Works by the same Author :— 

STRANGE DWELLINGS: a Description of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from “ Homes without Hands.” With about 60 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 7s 6d. 

WOOD’S BIBLE ANIMALS: a Description of every Living Creature 
mentioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the Coral. With 100 Vignettes 
on Wood. 8vo, 14s. 

WOOD’S INSECTS at HOME. With Frontispiece. 21 full-page 
Illustrations, and about 700 smaller Illustrations on Wood. 8vo, 14s. 

WOOD'S INSECTS ABROAD: a Popular Account of Foreign Insects. 
With 600 Wood Engravings. 8vo, I4s. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 





GANOT'S PHYSICS and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
In crown 8vo, with Coloured Plate and 464 Woodcuts, 7s 6d. 
ATURAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL READERS 
and YOUNG PERSONS. Translated and Edited from Ganot's ‘ Cours 





r he DIVINE ORDER of the UNIVERSE, as interpreted 
by Emanuel Swedenborg, with especial relation to Modern Astronomy. By 
the Rev. AUGUSTUS CLISSOLD, M.A. 
“Divine Truth is Order; and Divine Good the Essential of Order."—Arcana 
Celestia, art. 1728. 
London: LONGMANS and Co, 





Just published, in 8vo, price 1s. 
LIVER CROMWELL: a Lecture on his Life, Times, and 
Character, delivered Jan. 25, 1877, at the Ashford Mechanics’ Institute. By 
the Right Hon. E. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. 


Elémentaire de Physique” (with the Author's sanction). By E. ATKINSON, Ph.D. 
F.C.S., Professor of Experimental Science, Staff College. Second Edition, with 20 


“A good text-book of physics for the middle and upper classes of boys’ and 
girls’ schools, embracing a familiar account of physical phenomena and laws for 


| pages of New Matter and 24 New Woodcuts. 


the general reader. The subjects are the properties of matter, hydrostatics, pneu- 
matics, acoustics, heat, light, magnetism, and electricity; and the treatment is 
entirely free from mathematical formule.”—Nature. 
By the same Translator, uniform, price 15s. 
GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS. Seventh 
Edition, Revised, with 4 Plates and 758 Woodcuts. 
London: LONGMANS and Oo, 





London: LONGMANS and Co, 
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CONTENTS. 
ON THE HABITS OF ANTS. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 
IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. By the —_ Hon. R. Lowe, MP. 
THE COURSB OF MODERN THOUGHT. By George Henry Lewes. 
BALTHASAR GRACIAN. By M. 4 y at a ae. 
THe AGE OF RgeASON. By Mar 
A Penst Cops. By Sir J. Fitejames Sta Stephen, Qc. 
A COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH FRANCE. By J. Slagg. 
AN ADDRESS TO SOME MINERS. By the Editor. 
ARMY PROMOTION AND RETIREMENT. By Arthur D. Hayter, M.P. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 








TWO CHANCELLORS : 


and Prince Bismarck. By M. JuLIAN KLaczKO. Translated by Mrs. TAIT. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the 


TORICAL COLLECTION of WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS in the 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. With an Introductory Notice by SAMUBL 
REDGRAVE. With numerous Chromo-lithographs and other Illustrations. 
Published for the Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council 
on Education. Royal 8vo, 21s. 


SPORT in MANY LANDS. By “Tue Oxp 


SHEKARRY.” With nearly 200 Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 








« Tt is satisfactory to find these volumes as practically useful and as interesting 
as any recent book of travel with which we are acquainted, while they show no 
diminution in powers of observation and daring ont e part of their writer. The 

ities “t- keen, _" yet humane sportsman are here admirably delineated." — 
anuary 


HOUSEHOLD ORGANISATION. B 


Oappy. Crown 8vo. 


The CHATEAU de VESINET: a Memory of 


France. A Tale. 1 vol. crown 8yo. [Next week. 





y Mn week. 








HAWLEY SMART'S NEW NOVEL. 


BOUND to WIN: a Tale of the Turf. By 


oo Smart, Author of “ Breezie Langton,” “ A Race for a Wife,” & 
vols 

“Captain Smart bas succeeded admirably in a v — task...... There is 
mot a poor description nor a dull page in the novel. book bristles with good 
things, aaah tell of shrewd observation, varied mnswiotge of the world, and con- 
siderable power of epigrammatic expression.” '— World. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NOW READY. 
The FIFTH EDITION of the UNIVERSE; 
or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. By F. 
A, POUCHET, M.D.  Iilustrated by 272 Engravings 
on Wood, of which 55 are full-page size, and a Frontis- 


piece in colours, Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 


price 12s 6d. 
London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order throwgh any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Oarriage Fay to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
¢ Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE aan PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ni reg sent post free. 








CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for MARCH. 


Prince Gortchakoff 





NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE FOR MARCH. 


CONTENTS. 


DISCIPLINE AND SEAMANSHIP IN THE NAVY, PAST AND PRESENT. 
IMPERIAL DELHI AND THE ENGLISH RAJ. 
On OBRTAIN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES IN FRANCE. 
ETRUSCAN INTERPRETATION. 
Lone K-OUT. 
THE RELIGION OF THE GREAT PYRAMID. 
BriTIsH TRADE. No. VII. I 
FOREIGN RELATIONS OF CHINA. 
THE NORFOLK Broaps. 
MESMERISM, ODYLISM, TABLE-TURNING, AND SPIRITUALISM. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAU- 


LAY. By his Nephew, G. 0. TREVELYAN, M.P. Second Edi with 
Additions and Corrections. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s _ 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of LORD 


MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Lecture II. 


The LIFE of Sir WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, Bart. 


Partly Written by himself; Edited and Completed by W. Po’ FRS. 8v 
with Portrait, 18s. . 7 - ™ 


The LIFE and TIMES of SIMON DE MONT- 


FORT, Earl of Leicester. By G. W. ProtHero, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer in 
History, King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, Maps, 9s. 


‘tA HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne. By W. E. H. Leoxy, M.A. Third Edition. 2 
vols. crown 8yo, 16s. 


CHURCH and STATE: their Relations His- 


torically Developed. By Professor GEFFOKEN, Strasburg. Translated by 
E, FarRFAX TAYLOR. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


‘| MYTHOLOGY AMONG the HEBREWS. By 


Dr. GOLDzInER, Teacher of Semitic ny af in the University of Buda-Pest 
Translated by R. MARTINBAU, M.A. 8vo, 16s. 


THROUGH BOSNIA and the HERZEGOVINA 


Evans BAL F.S.A,. Second Faltion, with the Hinorical View of Bomais 
revised and enlarged ; Map and Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. 

GERMAN HOME LIFE. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A YEAR in WESTERN FRANCE. By M. 


BETHAM-EDWARDS, Crown 8yo, Frontispiece, 10s 6d. 


JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE in VIENNA and 


BERIAN during the EVENTFUL WINTER, 1805-6. By the late Hunay 
Regvs, M.D. Published by bis Son. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


The ATELIER DU LYS; or, an Art-Student 


in the Reign of Terror. By the Author of «Mademoiselle Mori." Third 
Edition. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s. 


UNAWARES: a Story of an Old French Town. 


New Edition in the ‘“‘ Modern Novelists’ Library.” Crown 8vo, price 2a, boards ; 
or 2s 6d, cloth. 


ECHOES of FOREIGN SONG. By the Author 


of “A Month in the Oamp before Sebastopol.” Orowa 8vo, 3s 6d. 


SIX LECTURES on HARMONY, delivered at 


the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By G. A. MAOPAnaEN. Second Edition, 
thoroughly revised, with numerous Examples and Specimens. 8yo, price 12s. 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S GAZETTEER of the 


WORLD, or General Dictionary of Geography. New Edition, thoroughly 
Revised. Svo, 42s. 


Text-Books of Science. 











An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, = be. ve sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANOERY LANE, E.O. 


RANTS MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
Delicious. Invigorating. 


Quality,” as supplied to her 
tonic. 42s per dozen, —. — 


Cg ot MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Sportsman’s | 
1 Quality,” and for Travelling. 50s per dozen, net. 


( RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRADY + by 
all . — Merchants, or direct, on prepayment, by T Distillery, 
Oarriage free in England. 





‘6 Queen’s | 


. A valuable | 








THOME’S STRUCTURAL and PHYSIO- 


LOGICAL BOTANY. Translated and Edited by A.W. 1 M.A., B.Sc., 
F.L.S. With a Coloured Map and 600 Woodcuts. Small 8vo, 6s 


ELEMENTS of MACHINE DESIGN; an 


Introduction to the Pri which determine the Arrangement and Pro- 
pottions oft of the Partaof Machines By Prof, UNWIN, B.So. With 219 Woodcuts. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0O.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day, in 8vo, price 12s 64. 


THROUGH NATURE to CHRIST; or, the 


Ascent of Worship throngh Illusion to the Truth. By the Rev. E. A. ABBOTT, 
D.D., Head Master of the City of London School. 


By the same Author. 


CAMBRIDGE SERMONS, preached before the UNI- 
VERSITY. Second Edition, 8vo, 63. 


A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR: an Attempt to 


Illustrate the Difference between Elizabethan and Modern English. New 
Edition, extra feap. 8vo, 6s. 


} \ URAL PHILOSOPHY for BEGINNERS. 


By I. Topnunter, M.A., F.R.S. Part 1. The Properties of Solid and Fluid 
Bodies. With Examples. 18mo, 3s 6d. [This day. 
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